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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
CHRISTIANITY Vv. INFIDELITY. 


Use and Abuse: a Tale. By the Author of “ Way- 
faring Sketches amongst the Greeks and Turks.” 
Rivingtons. 

As a contrast to the Froude, Nemesis abhorred, 

in our last two numbers, we may notice this 

among the great number of books on religion which 
now issue from the press. It is written with intense 
feeling, and no mean powers of description. Its 
dying scenes are particularly striking, and only 
weakened to a certain degree by being too frequently 
repeated. The enthusiasm of the writer, and his 
awful conviction of the immortality of the soul, 
brought, after all its earthly toil, to the dread crisis of 
separation from the body; and painted with the 
energy of a man who firmly believes that eternity 
depends upon the past, and that its blessedness or 
misery are inseparable from conduct in the trial pas- 
sage through life, give a solemn effect to his earnest 
warnings respecting the Use or Abuse of the means 
offered to us during our pilgrimage in this world. 

His incidental pictures of Eastern scenery are also 

well drawn, and in harmony with his characters and 

incidents ; and a tinge of the supernatural, both in 
the leading struggle between Infidelity and Chris- 
tianity, personified by two individuals, Raymond and 

Arabyn, and in the finale, rather adds to the force of 

the argument than detracts from its applicability. 

Polemics, we need hardly repeat, do not pertain 
to the sphere of the Literary Gazette for dis- 
eussion; but how almost impossible it is to 
look upon this volume and compare it with Mr. 
Froude’s black and pernicious Atheism, and “not 
wish and pray if this glowing realm of Christian 
faith be indeed delusion, that we might enjoy the 
happiness of belonging to the foolish dreamers, 
rather than be among the wise scorners who have no 
principle to restrain them here, and no hope to con- 
sole them hereafter. Arabyn is the incarnation of 
Mr. Froude’s doztrines; and a fearful and wretched 
being he is,* But we avoid the theme, and merely 
introduce his contrast for the sake of transcribing, 
as an example of the author, the first death-scene 
which he has depicted in so affecting a manner:— 

“ That which first stirred his spirit with just indig- 
nation, was the degradation of Christianity to the 
capacity, and even the passions of man, instead of 
the elevation of man to its sublimity and holiness; 
but far more deadly was the ill when he saw how 
hypocrisy arrayed itself in the white robes of pure 
religion, and walked abroad in these celestial gar- 
ments, like the dark foul earth hidden beneath the 
spotless unsunned snow; often, nay, in most cases, 
this hypocrisy was unconscious of its own nature; 
for there is nothing that lies so deep at the heart, 
corroding it to ashes, as self-deceit. 

_ “But Raymond had probed with too sure a hand 

into the depths of his own soul's corruption, not to 

recognise the disease at a glance. He saw expediency 
come forth as heartfelt piety; an outward propriety, 
resulting from habit and education, as the determined 
practice of holy principles. Selfishness was termed 

* The opposition of The Good and The Evil Principle in 
Creation, is one of the most universal and ancient tenets of 
mankind ; but we have somewhere met with a version of 
this idea, which we never find referred to, and yet so curious 
as to have made a lasting impression on our mind, and so 
striking that we make no apology for remembering it here. 
This extraordinary theory of creation held that demons (the 
children of the Devil, or Evil Principle) created man ; and 
that God (or the Good Principle) came to see the work, and 
observed that the imitation of him was tolerably well ef- 

» but the creature was worthless. He therefore gave 


him a conscience: which is his grand superiority over the 
rest of animals.—Ep. L. G. 


Enlarged 168.) 








prudence; coldness of heart was resignation; a want 
of sympathy with the feelings of others, abstraction 
from the world; and malice was called zeal. Men 
judged one another, (as Heaven forbid they should 
themselves at the lust day be judged!) and said it 
was the performance of their duty. ‘They chose out 
some one holy doctrine to be the instrument of their 
paltry enmity, or envy, and with it opposed and de- 
nounced their fellow-creatures; they cavilled at a 
word, and trod under foot the law of God; they fed 
their base vanity with choicest food, and declared 
they did but let their light shine before men; they 
indulged in excess of illiberality, saying they must 
needs be faithful to the cause of truth; and in those 
temples which penitence and faith can make the 
house of God, but else were truly dens of thieves, he 
saw priests ministering at the altar with stern rebuke 
and holy exhortation, whose souls the while were 
slaving to the lowest and meanest of human passions ; 
while worshippers bowed down in pride and arro- 
gance of heart, that men might see how very humbly 
they could kneel! * * * 

“ When Raymond had seen ali these things—when 
he had breathed for a while that atmosphere of 
sophistry and deceit, of inconsistency and weakness ; 
when he had watched how egotism and vanity were 
nourished carefully, while a fair show was made in 
the flesh, how meanness, and motives trivial and 
petty, lurked behind the lips that spoke most plausibly, 
how the meek hands were folded over the bosom 
swelling with pride, and eyes looked up to heaven, 
while the soul cleaved to the dust. ‘Then was he 
seized with a fierce ungovernable desire to go forth 
and worship God in the desert; to meet him in the 
wilderness alone, that by that solitude, full of His 
awful presence, he might test his own truth. For, 
amid so much falsity, surrounded by such inveterate 
self-deceivers, he came to doubt whether a perfect 
sincerity, or perfectly righteous purpose were not 
almost incompatible with human nature, and trembled 
lest himself should swell the list of unconscious 
hypocrites.” 

To the desert he flees with his trusting, youthful, 
and beauteous wife, himself in this act mistaking the 
Christian’s right path.* She is struck by a coup de 
suleil, and the Arabs of the caravan predict that as the 
sun sets she must die :— 

“Nothing could save her, they said, the deed was 
done, the fire was in her brain, and they counselled 
him to make her a death-bed in the sand, for she 
could go no further, and to leave her there without 
attempting to witness her last agony, for the caravan 
must proceed on its march, and he himself might 
perish if he remained alone in that vast wilderness. 

“In the midst of his agony so bitter, so sudden, 
Raymond laughed them to scorn for such advice as 
this ; he took her in his arms, for she shrieked out a 
prayer that she might rest in quiet, and laid her 
gently on the desert sand—he supported her burning 
head upon his knees, and with his hand shaded her 
fast glazing eyes from the murderous sun; so he re- 
mained, and bid them depart upon their way—the 
Arabs lingered to place food and water by their side, 
to promise that they would send some one soon to 
succvur him, and resumed their trackless journey 
towards the far off mountains, whose outline in that 
clear atmosphere seemed traced by fairy hands upon 





* We heard this forcibly though quaintly illustrated in a 
sermon by the late Rowland Hill:—* Sin,” he said “isa 
bully and a coward. It cannot withstand for a moment the 
approach of the Lion of Judah, but flies in dismay ; but if 
you fly from it, it is like a Goose on the common, and will 
pursue you hissing, and gabbling, and biting, so that you can 
have neither peace nor rest. No, my friends, march boldly 
up to your enemy, and its defeat is sure.”—Ep. L. G. 





the bright horizon. The tinkling camel bells sounded 
for a time on the clear warm air, the long train took 
the appearance of a dark serpent winding its way 
through the wilderness, gradually it vanished alto- 
gether; and they remained alone, those two—the one 
a prey to death, the other to despair—both were 
raving, the one in the delirium of fever, the other in 
the delirium of mental agony. * * * 

“Here in the desert there were no graves, no 
passing bells, no crumbling skeletons, nothing that 
spoke of decay; he must, he would believe that it 
was but a dream, a delusion, this death; this boon 
companion of ours, this invisible unwearied attendant 
that walks for ever at our side, holds us by the hand, 
sits at our tables and watches our slumbers! He 
would not think of it at all, he would shut it from 
his mind altogether, and to this end, in the feverish 
excitement of his momentary madness, he stooped 
over her, that was dying before his eyes, and began 
with sedulous care to arrange each golden curl of her 
waving hair, and smooth each fold of her white gar- 
ments, whilst she, livid and agonizing, torn by the 
conflict of the life and the decay, writhed and moaned 
unheeded in his grasp, 

“So past the day, the last of their mortal union. 
Towards evening a strong convulsion suddenly shook 
the frame of the departing; a violent spasm distorted 
her features: it passed; and at once the delirium 
ceased ; she sank into a state of complete stupor ; 
the heavy lids half veiled the dim blue eyes that 
looked out with a strange fixed gaze; the breath 
came sluggish over the pale lips; the powerless 
hands, as she fell back upon the sand, dropped on the 
head of Raymond, which he had laid on the earth, 
that he might not look upon her agony, and seemed 
to give him a last unconscious blessing. 

“ He lifted up his eyes, and fixed them on the sky; 
liis senses returned to him; he saw that in an hour 
the sun would set, and he knew that at sunset she 
would die ; for, however it may be in other countries, 
in the East death from natural causes occurs only at 
the decline of day; and the dying seem to linger 
there till the last sunbeam shall open for their souls 
a golden path to heaven. 

“ The thought, the certainty of death, which he had 
driven from him with such mad frenzy, rolled back 
upon him now with most tremendous power,—-full, 
clear, unrevealed,—actually present with him there, 
with outstretched hands, brooding over its fair be 
loved victim. ‘The complete consciousness of his 
misery, in its utmost extent came over him; and the 
powerful frame of the strong man trembled and 
shivered as the storm of mortal agony drove through 
his soul, like a fragile leaf in the wintry blast ;—the 
love he bore her, the deep idolizing love, rose up 
within him—fierce, ungovernable, terrible ! 

“With a cry of anguish such as these deserts had 
never heard before, he flung himself down upon the 
sand, and writhed by her side like a crushed serpent ; 
he dragged her close to him; he seized her in a 
grasp, from which nothing could have torn her: he 
groaned in very bitterness of heart. Could it be? 
Was it indeed possible, that the being to him so un- 
utterably dear,’ the fair and fragile being he had 
shielded in his arms from every passing breath, and 
pillowed on his heart when weary, the sweet spring 
flower of his life, with her sunny smile and loving 
eyes, was she about to be delivered up to the curse of 
corruption, which is so horrible that man may not 
dare to look on it? One hour, one little brief in- 
exorable hour, was this all that was left of life to his 
own, his only treasure? One hour, and the darling 
of his heart must for ever pass from his doating eyes! 
And vainly day by day would he seek her amid the 
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gloom that now would shroud the world for him! 
She would no longer exist a thing living and palpable, 
which he coutd hold in his arms and strain to his 
heart, but as an unreal image, a thought, an idea, 
haunting the treasure-caves of memory ! 

“ She was his wife, bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh, and she must fade, and rot, and shrink into 
ashes. She must break this, the most sacred of 
human bonds, to go forth and say to corruption, 
*Thou art my father, and to the worm, ‘Thou art 
my mother and my sister!’ No words can express 
the horror which he felt; but suddenly he started 
from his recumbent posture,—a new idea had risen 
up to torture him—an hour! There remained but 
one hour for her to live; then, surely, he was losing 
time: they were passing, these fated moments that 
would not linger, though they were the last of a 
mortal’s hope, and a woman’s love; and must he not 
gaze upon her whilst still it was permitted him so to 

~do ? on those eyes of tender blue, about to close for 
ever? on those waving curls he had so often kissed ? 
on those soft limbs about to moulder into dust ? 

“He rose up; and calm, rigid, he fixed upon her 
a stony changeless look, which was most horrible to 
see: it followed her every movement, as she lay in her 
restless stupor, turning when she turned, drawing 
back if she rose up, always at the same distance from 
her, * * * 

“ This lasted till the final, the supreme hour had 
passed away, and at sunset she died. 

So the glorious night of the desert looked down, 
as we have said, upon the living and the dead! 

“* She lay with her fixed eyes wide open and look- 
ing upward, as though she were desirous of holding 
converse with some one in heaven, and her breathless 
lips were parted like those of a person who listens 
attentively. 

Raymond, meanwhile, at some litile distance from 
her, cowered down, crouching upon his knees, over- 
whelmed with inexplicable awe: he appeared to have 
undergone as great a change as that dead corpse, for 
all human feeling seemed to have passed from his 
face, giving place to this one awe-struck expression— 
his regret, his anguish, for the time were quelled, and 
his gaze, though fixed on her, gave no evidence that 
this was the being he had loved and lost, That which 
had so paralyzed him, so subdued his human nature, 
was the aspect of the sublime, unspeakable repose, 
that now was solemnly revealed on the face of the 
dead, filling that innocent countenance, those child- 
like features, with a majesty indescribable. A perfect 
repose, an inviolate rest, is the attribute of the Deity 
alone, therefore can no man living comprehend it; 
but when the soul departing returns to the bosom of 
the Father, in whose Incomprelensible Nature an 
eternal calm exists, she stamps upon the abandoned 

mortal clay the impress of her first thought in eter- 
nity; so that the last trace of spirit on the lifeless 
form betokens the new comprehension of this awful 
tranquillity. * * 

“ Therefore is there nothing, no nothing, upon this 
earth, so solemnly beantifal as the face of the dead 
who have departed in peace !—Their life may have 
been one of storms and gloom; up to the last hour of 
it, wretchedness and misery may have been around 
and within them; their hearts may have been broken, 
crushed, trampled on; their love betrayed, their 
friendship slighted, their truth misdoubted, their 
sympathy repelled ;—but all is gone, vanished, past 
for ever, and there is nothing now but peace, peace 
ineffable, unearthly. Can those fixed, clear, rayless 
eyes have ever wept? Wept the hot burning tears 
that fall for the fading of fondest hopes? can that 
marble brow have ever glowed with the quick blood 
that resented a fellow creature’s contempt? that still, 
quiet breast, did it ever heave with the deep sobs that 
burst forth in the midnight hour, when there are none 
to heed or hear ?” 

Raymond receives some comfort in the thought, 
how brief the space must be before he might rejoin 
the beloved one in another and a better world, and 
- oe jlg, resolves to devote himself to a constant 
ue Zealhtis warfare with existent evil :— 


which his very nature might well revolt—a task which 
no human being could have undertaken, except their 
faith had been what his was;—he must bury his 
dead out of his sight before he went on his way; and 
with his strong arms crossed upon his heaving 
breast, he strove to master the fierce convulsion that 
shook his frame, at thought of such an awful duty! 
It seemed so horrible that his should be the hands 
to thrust down that beloved being, into the very 
midst of the darkness and horror, from which, living, 
she would have wildly shrunk, and clung to him for 
succour, His hands must choke up with dust the 
lips that uttered such loving words; his hands must 
seal up with clay the eyes that never failed to smile 
upon him; his must be the hands to press down the 
heavy earth upon the gentle heart, so fond and true, 
that ever throbbed for him alone; his own grew 
faint and dead within him at the thought; but his 
life henceforward must be this—to obey, to labour, 
to endure! Let him commence it even now. 

“He knelt down, (for the attitude was fitting,) 
and with his hands began to prepare a grave; it was 
an easy task, the light fine sand yielded at his touch, 
and very soon he had made ready the tomb wherein 
he was about to bury not only her, but all the hope, 
the joy, the love, that life was never more to have 
for him. 

“Tt was complete—he rose and approached the 
corpse with averted head—had he looked upon her 
face his dreadful task must have remained undone; 
he made her a shroud of the white veil with which 
he loved to hide her beauty from all eyes, and he 
raised her up. Then the thick dews of agony stood 
out upon his forehead, for the cold stiff body seemed 
to glide from his grasp, as though it shrunk un- 
willing to abide its doom! Yet a force invincible 
appeared to drive him to his work, and his palsied 
hands resumed their hold. 

‘For the last time, he took her in his arms, for 
the first time he repulsed her from them to give her 
up to the grave’s most dread embrace! Then, when 
he had laid her down to dwell there, lonely, who had 
shared with him her every thought and hope, he 
began with feverish and rapid movement to gather 
in the dust and sand upon her; and as he did so, his 
memory seemed constrained to pass in review all that 
had been so tender und devoted in her affection for 
himself; he saw her true and unchanging, without 
a joy or wish on earth, save to minister to him; 
smiling when he smiled, and weeping when he wept, 
ever by his side in sickness or sorrow, to soothe, to 
cheer, to comfort him; welcoming pain, if borne for 
his sake, mocking at fatigue if endured for him, 
through watchful nights, and days of heaviness, 
tending him with a love unwearied to the last! And 
now all this he must shut in for ever into that closing 
grave ; he must fill it up with all life’s choicest bless- 
ings! he must himself scatter the last handful of 
dust upon the sepulchre of his earthly happiness ; 
but his hands obedient, accomplished all that dreadful 
labour; and he, the ransomed by Agony most Sacred 
and most awfal, could even in that hour rejoice that 
he was tlius called on to pass tkrough the fiery trial 
that was sent to purify his soul for everlasting holi- 
ness —he could welcome the biting flames that 
cleansed him from the taint of earth. 

“It was accomplished, and he rose up humble 
and chastened; but suddenly he shuddered violently 
—he stretched out his hands to grasp the empty air 
—and his eyes, dilating, fixed themselves upon the 
object which had moved him thus. With an inde- 
scribable horror he perceived that, when he had 
interred the uncoffined corpse, he had allowed one 
long lock of her sunny hair to escape from the 
shroud, and stream out from the grave over the sand, 
so that it had remained unburied when he threw in 
the earth, and still appeared from beneath the new- 
made heap! When Raymond beheld that long fair 
tress—one of those with which he had so often played 
in hours of gaiety for ever gone—a wild fancy thrilled 
through him that this was a token sent him by the 
hapless tenant of that tomb, in pledge of an affection 
which should live beyond it! He stooped down to 





e remained one task for Raymond from 


press it to his lips; and, as he felt that soft curl 





twining round his fingers, tears, such as that strong 
man never wept before, burst scorching from his eyes, 
He severed this last offering of buried love, and 
thrust it in his bosom—with what agony of heart 
these weak words have no power to tell! 

“And when al] was thus concluded, that solitary 
and friendless man—who never more could be alone 
since God was with him—lifted up his eyes, and 
fixed them stedfastly on heaven, and so took his way 
over the dreary wilderness.” 

We will not interfere with the impression of this 
by adding another quotation or another word on the 
main story. We shall merely observe, that a Magian 
priest, a Greek monk, Ruth Vincent, Mr. Denham, 
and other persons, are wrought up with it, and greatly 
increase its interest. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Rockingham ; or, the Younger Brother. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

WE can hardly call this a novel. It is rather a tragic 
tale of realities, shadowed forth in the life of the 
younger son of a lofty nobleman, who is born under 
an evil Planet, and whose destiny but too truly 
accords with its presumed influence. The hero is 
bold and impetuous, and circumstances arise through- 
out to cause outbreaks of his passion, and immerse 
him in penalties and sufferings. In the midst of all 
these, however, he has the organ of Amativeness 
very precociously and perpetually developed — too 
precociously, as we think, for human nature. When 
abont nine or ten years old, he loves his beauteous 
cousin of the same tender age, and is beloved in turn, 
He is then sent to school, and falls in love with the 
head master’s young wife, of ‘“ winning sternness,” 
and manageress of the pupils in sundry departments. 
His next amour, as a wounded middy, at the mature 
age of fifteen, is with a fascinating Spanish married 
lady, Dolores; and his next with Bianca Salvi, a 
lovely Italian peasant. These are all wrought effec- 
tively into the narrative as his erratic and erotic 
career in the Navy expose him to many dangers in 
different climes. And his friendships are as marked 
as his loves. Two schoolfellows, ‘Thornton and 
Mordaunt, the captain of a French frigate (Royau- 
mont, whose fate is similar to and prefigures his 
own,) Richards, a gallant boatswain, and others less 
prominent, enter largely into dramatic conduct of the 
story and act in all its consecutive events. Over the 
whole there is a certain air of truthfulness. Royau- 
mont’s memoir (an episode in refined French, and 
translated for the benefit of those who cannot enjoy 
it in that elegant form) is a brief biography of the 
same character, and the fatal clash with which it 
closes is very striking and impressive. 

Having thus briefly described the most observable 
features in Rockingham, we will only (without tres- 
passing on its secrets) run over its course, simply 
remarking, that the writer, if one person, appears to 
be singularly at home in the highest society, in sea 
scenes, and in an acquaintance with foreign parts. 
Critically speaking, we should say that there is too 
much of the school and school-boy days, for general 
interest ; especially as no such establishment could 
now exist. The youngsters, too, are rather too much 
of world-taught men to our taste, and Master Rock- 
ingham’s ill-omened concerns with Mrs. Wentworth, 
between adoring and hating, approaching close to 
manly feelings, and being whipped as a child, appear 
to us to be incongruous and premature. We stop 
here to quote a short example of the conversation of 
the boys, and are induced to do so because it happens 
to express opinions upon a work which we intended 
to have noticed in this very Gazette. ‘ 

“Then after all, 1 may some day be my brother's 
equal ?’ : 

“ ¢ Not exactly,’ answered Thornton, smiling ; ‘ he 
must represent in the eyes of the world more than 
you ever can, while he is there, the hereditary glory 
and greatness of many successive generations. Still, 
you may rise to such eminence as to ensure to you, 
full as much as to him, public respect and goodwill. 

“But surely if I acquire these myself, I shall 
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deserve more credit and honour than my brother, who 
has merely inherited his title to them ?’ 

““¢You will, in the opinion of wise and thoughtful 
men,’ answered Thornton; ‘but these do not con- 
stitute the community, with whom exterior and ad- 
ventitious circumstances must always have very great 
weight. Unless you perform all the exploits of the 
Duke of Marlborough, you can hardly expect to stand 
in the eyes of the world at large, as your brother's 
equal.’ 

“« Well, I can’t but think that we should be judged, 
esteemed, and honoured, according to our personal 
merit and qualities.’ 

“« Judged, esteemed, and hononred, perhaps, but 
not ranked. See what I was reading just now,’ con- 
tinued Thornton, producing the little book which he 
had taken with him, and which I saw was the 
‘Thoughts of Pascal.’ ‘ Were men to be classed as 
you would wish, how high the obscure enthusiast 
who wrote this small work would have stood in the 
great age to which he belonged! What does he say 
upon this point, not sarcastically, but seriously; 
‘Let men, in all our exterior forms, be ranked accord- 
ing to the number of their servants.’ ’ 

“You are very fond of that French book, Thorn- 
ton; do you like it better than Shakspeare, which 
you also read so often ?” 

“*T can hardly say. It depends upon my mood 
forthe hour. Pascal is the Shakspeare of the mind, 
as Shakspeare is the Pascal of the heart; each the 
last sublime expression of our thoughts and of our 
feelings, when they reach their utmost range. I 
return to the one or to the other as I may be most 
disposed to reflect or to imagine.’ 

“*T see. But nowas you are kind enough to talk 
to me this morning so much more than you ever have 
as yet, pray explain to me how the number of ser- 
vants can be held fairly to regulate rank ?” 

«You must understand, Rockingham, that Pascal 
is not speaking here quite practically, but rather lay- 
ing down a principle philosophically, and in the ab- 
stract. You ask why the number of servants should 
be the test. Simply, because this is a self-evident, and, 
as he says, a demonstrative qualification, and can, 
perhaps, better than any other, be asserted without 
disturbing the peace of society. Should we all claim 
precedence according to our own notions of our in- 
tellectual endowments, think of the eternal conflict 
which must be waged, and how often the darker and 
the fiercer passions would prevail over the nobler and 
the more exalted. Believe me, Rockingham, our 
pretensions need not soar higher than those of Pascal. 
Never think, therefore, of contesting the superior 
rank which, except he forfeit it by some grave mis- 
conduct, your brother must hold in the opinion of 
the community; but rejoicing rather, that you have 
been born in so lofty a station, consider how you 
may yourself add something to the distinction of 
your family, and achieve the greatest amount of per- 
sonal renown.’ 

“*And for this purpose, you think the navy the 
best profession %” 

“< Decidedly.’ ” 

He goes to sea; is at the battle of St. Vincent 
and the attack on Teneriffe, with Nelson, behaving 
heroically, but on the latter oceasion left on shore a 
wounded prisoner. It is here he falls in with Dofia 
Dolores, and repeats the reciprocal emotions of mature 
woman and premature youth, playing, as it were, at 
strong and imprudent feelings, but without guilt— 
only impropriety. In leaving this quarter, he is 
wrecked, and picked up by the French frigate, in 
which he encounters a terrible storm; and such 
affairs—i, e., battles, tempests, wrecks, the defence of 
a small fort in an Italian isle, death-scenes, and, 
finally, a court-martial, are described in a powerful 
manner. He twice returns to England, and his 
visits to his old school and paternal halls are vividly 
Painted ; but as reference to them would interfere 
with the interest of the book, we must lay down our 
pen, and content ourselves with saying that it displays 
much talent, force, and pathos; and, if a first essay, 
itis one which should encourage its author to pro- 





Lofoden: or, The Exiles of Norway. 
Landor, Author of “ The Bushman.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Larp in a new scene, and with a class of actors un- 
known to novel readers, this production also displays 
talent and ingenuity enough to merit their approval. 
Its descriptive parts are exceedingly well written ; and 
life in the mines of Norway, filled by the oppressors 
and the oppressed, and consequently tending to 
cruelties and crimes, affords the author a fit field for 
striking incident and adventure. Lofoden, a Polish 
political exile ; Count Bjornstein, a Swede, also in dis- 
disgrace with his government; a virtuous Scottish 
clergyman, settled near the mines, with two beautiful 
daughters (the brunette and the blonde, as usual) ; 
another Scot, foreman of miners, of an opposite 
character; Olga, a Norwegian maiden, whom he 
abducts; Oscar, her lover; and various other per- 
sonages, carry on the wever-flagging business of the 
story by land and sea. Politics and religion, especially 
the former, as regards the feelings of parties in the 
north, are freely discussed, with a strong leaning to 
the liberal side; and altogether the continual and 
spirited changes of circumstances give an interest to 
the narrative enough to make it popular, The open- 
ing, with a solitary traveller, on the wild waste of 
snow, followed by a gaunt wolf, and, near the end, the 
wreck of a vessel in the dreadful whirlpool called 
Moskoestrom, may be cited as specimens of graphic 
power; and though occasionally somewhat disfigured 
in style by ungrammatical shifting of times and tenses 
in verbs (the common fault of enforced poets, but 
readily avoided in prose), Lofoden deserves the praise 
we have bestowed and the fortune we have predicted 
for it. 

The preface throws out a hint which we would 
recommend to the special attention of all who may 
ever be threatened with accident in Railway travelling: 
—‘ The travellers, perceiving the awful danger to 
which they were exposed, threw themselves down at the 
bottom of the carriage, which was whirled along with 
frightful velocity.” If time permits, this is the safest 
plan which can be executed on the instant, and would 
frequently prevent loss of life, and almost always the 
severity of broken limbs, cuts, and contusions. 

With respect to the underground mineral wealth of 
Norway, it is stated,— 

“ The silver mines of Norway are said to be almost 
exhausted ; but the traveller who descends into them 
is, I have reason to believe, never allowed to see the 
principal divisions ; and when he returns again to the 
upper world, he is really very little wiser as to the 
actual state and working of the mine than he was 
before he went down. ‘The modern tourist will, 
therefore, seek in vain for such scenes as I have 
described.” 

We now extract a bit of landscape to support our 
commendation :— 

“In the northern parts of the province of Dron- 
theim, human habitations are but thinly scattered ; 
and here none may be met with for many drearg miles. 
The brown bear fearlessly leaves the shelter of the 
woods, and leads her frolicsome cubs across the soli- 
tude of the plain; whilst the bold and arrogant 
capercailzie crows his matin greeting to his mates, 
and proclaims his proud defiance to the feathered 
world, unwatched by any eyes save those of the sly 
and laughing fox. 

“ Now, however, upon this solitary plain was no- 
thing to be seen but glittering snow. The forest 
which borders it, and which extends over hundreds 
of miles, closely shrouds its savage and fearful deni- 
zens; whilst the stately elk alone looks out from the 
dark foliage, and leisurely walks forth upon the plain ; 
stopping from time to time to scrape the snow with 
his narrow hoof from a patch of moss that yields him 
his scanty meal. Familiar with regions still colder 
and even more inhospitable, he wanders carelessly on 
his way, apparently contented and happy with his 
cheerless lot. And now he has again entered the 
forest, leaving the heavy solitude unbroken. 

“ How often would we rather see, and know, and 
feel the worst, than only fear it? Danger the most 
imminent is only more appalling from being unseen, 
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What terrors lurk in that dark forest, from which the 
traveller cannot guard himself! They are everywhere 
about and around him. He feels their presence, 
though he may behold nothing save the dark trunks 
of countless myriads of pine trees, more gloomy from 
their superincumbent loads of snow. ‘The Norwegian 
peasants believe that the forest is peopled with malig- 
nant spirits; and though the traveller rejects their 
creed, his heart acknowledges, despite his reason, 
that the impenetrable depths around him may possibly 
conceal eyes that watch his every footstep. Reader! 
I have passed alone, and on foot, through this dreary 
forest, and have learned, perhaps, some of its secrets 
—unless you, too, have done so, scoff not at the 
mysterious awe which weighs upon the heart during 
days of lonely travel,” 

Out of this the hero of the tale issues,—but we 
never tell tales. .We select only one glance at him 
in passing :— 

“ Sometimes, recalled to the present, he would 
examine the compass which hung suspended from his 
neck, and direct his course towards the west. When- 
ever he paused, the wolf that followed him paused 
also, remaining perfectly motionless until he resumed 
his march. Then it would again steal forward, and 
even draw still closer towards its intended victim, 
until an accidental movement of his head or arms 
would cause it again to hold back. The sun shone 
askant the plain with acalm effulgence, from which 
all warmth was absent. Like the smile of benevo- 
lence on the face of an insincere man, it cheered not, 
but only saddened, 

“ The traveller proceeds across the plain, and 
ascends the hill by which itis bounded. He hopes 
to gain a distant view of the sea, and moreover to 
behold some hamlet where he may find shelter for the 
night. His weary limbs bring him at length to the 
summit; and there, leaning on his staff, his anxious 
eye surveys the extensive prospect. The country 
before him fell with a gradual descent as far as the 
distant horizon, which, shrouded in mist and cloud, 
doubtless rested upon the ocean. For many miles 
there was not the shelter of atree; butin the distance 
was a broken and uneven line of wood, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the intervening plain. ‘The snow 
covered all and everything—wood, plain, and rock. 
Not a hamlet or a house could be discerned; and no- 
thing was seen to move throughout this vast space ; 
not even a bird.” 

The fatal hurricane, and the voyage so ably por- 
trayed, which it terminates, and to which we have 
alluded, are forcibly painted ; and the mingling of the 
superstitious with the natural, and the pathetic with 
the terrific, render the whole of this account very 
impressive. It would spoil it to offer as it were a 
broken spar or two from the wreck, and therefore we 
shall here bid farewell to the Exiles of Norway as an 
interesting contribution to our novelist library. 


Die Mérder Wallensteins. The Murderers of 
Wallenstein ; .a Historical Romance. By C. 
Herlotsohn. 3 vols. Leipsig—London: Dulau 
and Co. 


In an odd place certainly—under the report of the 
Numismatic Society —in our last Gazette, there 
appeared so much about the hero of this tale, that we 
shall not go farther into his biography, nor the 
stirring romance built upon it, and the motives of his 
murderers, by Mr. Herlotsohn. Suffice it to state to 
German readers, that this is the most dramatically 
constructed and powerful work in the class of 
historico-romance that has ever issued from the press 
of that country. It may be placed by the side of 
Scott’s highest efforts, or James’ mest successful 
productions. 








STATISTICS OF POETRY. 

[Following up our Poetics, we go over seven volumes in 
this Gazette, making 1269 pages, and averaging 25,380 lines.) 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. 

By W. E. Aytoun. Blackwoods, pp. 282 
PROBABLY suggested or influenced by Macaulay’s 
Lays of Rome, these poems possess much of the 
same qualities—namely, spirit and energy, without 
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which Apollo languishes, and with which composi- 
tions, far less meritorious in other respects, are 
likely to make themselves felt and popular. The 
comparison with the Lays of Rome does not hold 
farther; for these of the Scotlish Cavaliers are not 
so polished in their roughness, and the words are not 
always so well chosen as we could wish. Some 
words are also petted into more than acceptable 
service; and “ grim,”’* “grimly,” and a few others 
might be changed with advantage. But the soul of 
the volume is in its feeling, its thoroughly old 
cavalier and Jacobite intensity. The strains belong 
to stirring and pathetic events; and until poetic 
descriptions of them shall be disregarded, we think 
Mr. Aytoun’s production is well calculated to main- 
tain a favourite place in public estimation. 

His first theme is Flodden, and the picture of 
Edinburgh on receiving the intelligence of that 
sanguinary catastrophe is powerfully drawn. Upspeaks 
the gallant Provost, whilst all around is terror and 
dismay :— 

“ We have sworn to keep the city 
From the foe, whate’er they be, 
And the oath that we have taken 
Never shall be broke by me. 
Death is nearer to us, brethren, 
Than it seemed to those who died, 
Fighting yesterday at Flodden, 
By their lord and master’s side. 
Let us meet it then in patience, 
Not in terror or in fear: 
Though our hearts are bleeding yonder, 
Let our souls be steadfast here. 
Up, and rouse ye!” 


The Execution of Montrose is very touching and 
heroic, and the Heart of Bruce and the Burial March 
of Dundee worthy of the same eulogy. ‘The preface 
to the last vilipends the Covenanters and William of 
Orange, whose life Claverhouse is stated to have 
saved at the battle of St. Neff. We copy the follow- 
ing lines from the Burial Lament :— 


“Lo! we bring with us the hero— 
Lo! we bring the conquering Graeme, 
Crowned as best beseems a victor 
From the altar of his fame ; 
Fresh and bleeding from the battle 
Whence his spirit took its flight, 
Midst the crashing charge of squadrons, 
And the thunder of the fight ! 
Strike, I say, the notes of triumph, 
As we march o’er moor and lea! 
Is there any here will venture 
To bewail our dead Dundee ? 

Let the widows of the traitors 
Weep until their eyes are dim ! 
Wail ye may full well for Scotland— 
Let none dare to mourn for him! 

See! above his glorious body 
Lies the royal banner's fold— 
See! his valiant blood is mingled 
With its crimson and its gold. 
See how calm he looks and stately, 
Like a warrior on his shield, 
Waiting till the flush of morning 
Breaks along the battle-field ! 
See—Oh never more, my comrades ! 
Shall we see that falcon eye 
Redden with its inward lightning, 
As the hour of fight drew nigh ; 
Never shall we hear the voice that, 
Clearer than the trumpet’s call, 
Bade us strike for King and Country, 
Bade us win the field or fall! 
* * * ~ 


“ Open wide the vaults of Athol, 

Where the bones of heroes rest— 

Open wide the hallowed portals 
To receive another guest ! 

Last of Scots, and last of freemen— 
Last of all that dauntless race 

Who would rather die unsullied 
Than outlive the land’s disgrace ! 

O thou lion-hearted warrior ! 
Reck not of the after-time: 

Honour may be deemed dishonour, 
Loyalty be called a crime. 

Sleep in peace with kindred ashes 
Of the noble and the true, 

Hands that never failed their country, 
Hearts that never baseness knew. 

Sleep !—and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 

Scotland shall not boast a braver 

eftain than our own Dundee !” 





* “ There lies, beside his master’s heart, 
The Douglas, stark and grim; 
And woe is me I should be here, 
Not side by side with him !” 


Glencoe is the next melancholy theme; the basest 
act within the annals of cruel history, and perpetrated 
by villains who (judging by this vile butchery) would 
fain have made the massacre general over the High- 
lands of Scotland. From the poem we copy our 
concluding illustrations of this very striking volume : 


“ Do not lift him from the bracken, 
Leave him lying where he fell— 
Better bier ye cannot fashion : 
None beseems him half so well 
As the bare and broken heather, 
And the hard and trampled sod, 
Whence his angry soul ascended 
To the judgment-seat of God! 
Winding-sheet we cannot give him— 
Seek no mantle for the dead, 
Save the cold and spotless covering 
Showered from heaven upon his head. 
Leave his broadsword, as we found it, 
Bent and broken with the blow, 
That, before he died, ayenged him 
On the foremost of the foe. 
Leave the blood upon his bosom— 
Wash not off that sacred stain ; 
Let it stiffen on the tartan, 
Let his wounds unclosed remain, 
Till the day when he shall show them 
At the throne of God on high, 
When the murderer and the murdered 
Mect before their Judge’s eye ! 


‘“* Nay—ye should not weep, my children! 
Leave it to the faint and weak ; 
Sobs are but a woman’s weapon— 
Tears befit a maiden’s cheek. 
Weep not, children of Macdonald ! 
Weep not thou his orphan heir— 
Not in shame, but stainless honour, 
Lies thy slaughtered father there. 
Weep not—but when years are over, 
And thine arm is strong and sure, 
And thy foot is swift and steady 
On the mountain and the muir— 
Let thy heart be hard as iron, 
And thy wrath as fierce as fire, 
Till the hour when vengeance cometh 
For the race that slew thy sire ! 
Till in deep and dark Glenlyon 
Rise a louder shriek of woe, 
Than at midnight, from their eyrie, 
Scared the eagles of Glencoe. 
* * * * * 


“ Slowly from the mountain-summit 
Was the drifting veil withdrawn, 
And the ghastly valley glimmered 
In the gray December dawn. 
Retter had the morning never 
Dawned upon our dark despair ! 
Black amidst the common whiteness 
Rose the spectral ruins there : 
But the sight of these was nothing 
More than wrings the wild dove’s breast, 
When she searches for her offspring 
Round the relics of her nest. 
For in many a spot the tartan 
Peered above the wintry heap, 
Marking where a dead Macdonald 
Lay within his frozen sleep. 
Tremblingly we scooped the covering 
From each kindred victim’s head, 
And the living lips were burning 
On the cold ones of the dead. 
And [ left them with their dearest— 
Dearest charge had every one— 
Left the maiden with her lover, 
Left the mother with her son. 
I alone of all was mateless— 
Far more wretched I than they, 
For the snow would not discover 
Where my lord and husband lay. 
But I wandered up the valley, 
Till I found him lying low, 
With the gash upon his bosom 
And the frown upon his brow— 
Till [ found him lying murdered, 
Where he wooed me long ago! 
Woman's weakness shall not shame me 
Why should I have tears to shed ? 
Could I rain them down like water, 
O my hero! on thy head— 
Could the cry of lamentation 
Wake thee from thy silent sleep, 
Could it set thy heart a throbbing, 
It were mine to wail and weep ! 
But I will not waste my sorrow, 
Lest the Campbell women say 
That the daughters of Clanranald 
Are as weak and frail as they. 
I had wept thee, hadst thou fallen, 
Like our fathers, on thy shield, 
When a host of English foemen 
Camped upon a Scottish field— 
I had mourned thee, hadst thou perished 
With the foremost of his name, 
When the valiant and the noble 
Died around the dauntless Graeme! 








But I will not wrong thee, husband ! 
With my unavailing cries, 

Whilst thy cold and mangled body, 
Stricken by the traitor, lies; 

Whilst he counts the gold and glory 
That this hideous night has won, 

And his heart is big with triumph 
At the murder he has done. 

Other eyes than mine shall glisten, 
Other hearts be rent in twain, 

Ere the heathbells on thy hillock 
Wither in the autumn rain. 

Then I'll seek thee where thou sleepest, 
And I'll veil my weary head, 

Praying for a place beside thee, 
Dearer than my bridal-bed : 

And I'll give thee tears, my husband ! 
If the tears remain to me, 

When the widows of the foemen 
Cry the coronach for thee !” 


The lesser poems have also much to recommend 
them. 
The Strayed Reveller. By A—. Fellowes, pp. 128. 
A., though the first letter in the alphabet, is a modest 
incog., and yet the writer need not have feared to 
give his name. The miscellaneous contents are, in 
our judgment, drawn more from classic than from 
natural founts ; but many of the pieces are tastefully 
constructed, and display accomplishment if not deep 
feeling. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Blackwocds. 

8vo, pp. 322 
A TRAGEDY and many poems fill this large volume. 
Here is a sample of Summer's Noon, after the man- 
ner of Thomson :— 


“ At times a bird slides through the glossy air, 
O’er the enamelled woodlands ; but no chirp 
Of song is heard: all’s dumb and panting heat. 
How waste and idle are yon river sands, 
Far-stretching white! The stream is almost shrunk 
Down to the green gieet of its slippery stones ; 
And in it stand the cows, switching their tails, 
With circling drops, and ruminating slow. 
A hermit glutton on a sodded root, 
Fish-gorged, his head and bill sunk to his hreast, 
The lean blue heron stands, and there will stand 
Motionless all the long dull afternoon.” 

More lively :— 

“Lo! with her screwed tail cocked aloft in air, 
The cottar’s cow comes scampering clumsily. 
Her, sorely cupped and leeched, the clegs have stung 
From her propriety ; and hoisting high 
Her standard of distress, this way she comes 
Cantering unwieldily, her heavy udder, 
Dropping out milk, swinging from side to side. 
Pathetie sight! so long have we been used 
To see the solemn tenor of her life, 
From calfhood to her present reverend age 
Of wrinkled front, scored horns, and hollow back,—- 
Tenor unbroken, save when once or twice 
A pool of frothy blood before the smithy 
Has made her snuff, snort, paw, and toss her head, 
Wheel round and round, and slavering bellow mad: 
That blood the cadger’s horse, seized with the bots, 
When he on cobwebbed clover, raw and cold, 
Had supped, gave spouting, spinning from his neck, 
Beneath the blacksmith’s mallet and his fleam. 
Is this the cow, at home so patient o’er 
The cool sobriety of cabbage leaves, 
Hoarse cropped for her at morn, when the night-drops 
Lie like big di 1s in the frest 1 stock,— 
Drops broken, running, scattered, but again 
Conglobed like quicksilver, until they fall 
Shaken to earth? Is this the milky mother ?” 


Is it? Perhaps Mr. Aird may tell in the next 
page, but we will not turn over a new leaf. Yet is 
there much to excite attention in this strange pub- 
lication of some twelve or fourteen thousand lines 
upon every possible subject in every kind of verse. 





Scenes and Sketches from Life and Nature; 
Edgbaston, éc. By Thomas Ragg. Washbourne, 
85 
Pp- % 
THE locality of Edgbaston is honoured by the prin- 
cipal poem in this volume; and in others of its pro- 
ductions we find much of nature and pathos, though 
we quote but little in the way of example. After & 
calamity at sea, we read :— 
“ But where was then the mother? Cold 
Upon the wreck-strewn shore she lay, 
And her pale corse, unconscious, told 
Of love’s triumphant sway ; 
For still her stiffened arms held fast 
The infant to her soulless breast, 
As though, of life’s fond thoughts the last, 
Was hushing it to rest,” 
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This is a charmingly tender thought, and a poor 
Man's sale is no less truthful and distressing :— 


“« Oh, sad is the heart that is doomed to part 
With things that it holds most dear,— , 
With things that are scheduled in Memory’s book, 
Or moistened with Memory’s tear! 
“ The bed that hallowed his nuptial vow— 
The bed that his children pressed,— 
The cradle, where all, in their infant days, 
Ilad been rocked to their peaceful rest ; 
“ The arm-chair, wherein his lost father sat, 
The bed whereon he lay, 
And the pillow where rested his sinking head, 
When his spirit he breathed away ; 
“ Yea, a hundred things with which Memory twined 
A worth to the world untold, 
Were borne by rude hands to the auction mart, 
And for little or nothing sold, 
“ The childrens’ cries and wringing hands 
But heightened the father’s woe, 
As each treasured thing was borne away, 
And he knew that all must go; 
“ While his patient wife sat bathed in tears, 
With an infant at her breast, 
Till they took the chair where in mute despair 
She was rocking the child to rest !” 


Such things are, without wrong or offence, the 
more’s the pity, in a Christian land. 


Poems By H. 8. Sutton. Nottingham: R. Sutton, 
pp- 59 
THE son of a brother brush, we apprehend, in the 
periodical or newspaper line; and the young gentle- 
man certainly goes off, as the Americans say, like 
greased lightning :— 
“ Tho’ mine arm I made a girdle 
About a maiden’s waist ; 
Tho’ for my mouth mine eyes their utmost wit 
Of eloquence had often tried, that it 
Her innocent kiss might taste ; 
Tho’ look on look had, flowing, fixed, 
Souls utterly intermixed, 
Hearts’ fibres interlaced ; 
And she said, if I forsook, 
Life would forsake, 
And well [ knew that if I went 
Her gentle heart would break : 
Yet if she led me to the Vale, 
From my Sun-track kept me, 
That that high Land might accept me 
I must let her face grow pale, 
And leave her there ; 
Nor could repent, although around 
Her comely head the shroud it drew, and bound 
Dark cypress in her hair. 
I have sworn an oath, and I will keep it, 
As Allah doth me save. 
Nor, by His help, once will I overleap it 
Until | keep my grave ; 
Sworn, that no pretext shall my soul seduce 
To shear its brow of one fair leck of Sun ; 
Nor will I down into those Vallies run 
By strong persuasion to false duty or use 
Of hundreds, or of one.” 

This is uphill work, but our friend is a determined 
mountaineer; and if the poor lass wont mount with 
him, she must break her heart below. Well, all this 
young fervour of poetry, et cetera, will be cured by 
the world ; and perhaps enough remain to be a solace 
and pleasure. 


The Victories of the Sullej. By WU. F. Brooke. 

Dublin: Keene, pp. 90 
A PRIZE poem, to which are added several of a reli- 
gious nature: the whole bespeaking more earnestness 
than poetical talent. 


The Book of Ballads, "ited by Bon Gaultier. 
Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill and Richard Doyle. 
Orr and Co. Square 8vo, pp. 203 

WE take shame to ourselves that this lively volume, 

with its most amusing illustrations—a second edition 

of that illustrated by Crowquill alone, and pub- 
lished in 1845—with many very entertaining addi- 
tions both of pen and pencil, should have been 
one of those “slips aside” which have just cause to 
complain of delay. Not but that Bon Gaultier will 
keep, and be acceptable for years; but that a produc- 
tion of its class should have failed to excite the 
immediate recognition which is due to the laughable 
and entertaining. Graver matters can better afford 
to wait—it is always soon enough to sigh or cry— 
but when the merriment is offered, it ought to be en- 








The poetry is light, clever, and piquant: the 
etchings fanciful, and characteristic of the follies of 
the day. All kinds of parody and fun are “ poked at” 
the public in this neat concern; and those who like 
a pleasant poke will do well to have it forthwith. 

We quote one sample, a sonnet, by ‘he Duke !— 


“Halt! Shoulder arms! Recover! As you were ! 
Right wheel! Eyes left! Attention! Stand at ease! 

O Britain! O my country! Words like these 
Have made thy name a terror and a fear 

To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 
Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Waterloo, 

Where the grim despot muttered—Sauve qui peut! 
And Ney fled darkling,—Silence in the ranks! 
Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 

Of armies in the centre of his troop 
The soldier stands—unmovable, not rash— 

Until the forces of the foemen droop ; 

Then knocks the Frenchmen to eternal smash, 

Pounding them into mummy. Shoulder! hoop.” 





DEAN OF YORK Vv. GEOLOGY. 
A New System of Geology. By the Dean of York. 
Colburn. 

THE restless war waged by Dr. Cockburn against our 
leading geologists, and his grand assaults upon them 
at meetings of the British Association, particularly 
at York, where he provoked the memorable flagella- 
tion administered by Adam Sedgwick (to whom he 
has dedicated this volume) are rechanffered here. It 
is the old story of Moses and the bulrushes, and the 
seventh chapter of Genesis and nothing else to ex- 
plain every phenomena of creation and the existing 
condition of our mundane sphere. ‘The Dean thinks 
it a disparagement of Almighty power to believe that 
it can act by degrees, and must have all by one uni- 
versal cataclysm. Ile does not see that the very 
Mosaic account of tiie creation itself describes it as a 
series of operations lasting through six days; and 
why, therefore, it should be infidel or irreligious to 
suppose that the same power might work at succes- 
sive intervals of thousands of years, (in its view as 
“one day,’) shows an incredible absence of logical 
ratiocination, But the Dean must ride his hobby, 
and get his granite, and his old red sandstone, and 
his lime, and his slates, and his carboniferous de- 
posits, and his chalk, and his gravel, and his mud, 
after his own fashion, by means of voleanocs (in 
succession, too,) unauswered by us. We shall only 
quote what appear to us to be two novelties in the 
illustration of his theory :— 

1. How species of creatures have come to be altered 
in the ascending series of formations.—* If one (he 
says) will examine the various prints of trilobites in 
Sir R. Murchison’s valuable work, he will find but 
very trifling differences in any of them, and those 
differences only in the stony covering of their backs, 
IT knew two brothers, once much alike; the one 
became a curate with a large family, the other a 
London alderman. If the skins of these two pachy- 
dermata had been preserved in a fossil state, there 
would have been less resemblance between them than 
between an asaphus tyrannus and an asaphus can- 
datus.” 

This seems to be pretty conclusive, but it is not so 
clear with his hypothesis anent 

2. The transport and deposition of bolder-stones.— 
He supposes that at the time of the great flood there 
were floating in the waters the ruins of the former 
earth; and “ many large trees, many vegetables, 
many earcases, which, accidentally uniting together, 
made a kind of raft on which some of the many 
stones ejected by the volcanoes might rest, and 
when the waters rushed towards the present ocean, 
these rafts would carry the stones, some a little way, 
some a great way, according as any trifling obstacle 
occasioned them to deposit their load. 

“This explanation will suffice to account for the 
many similar facts recorded in several parts of the 
world, where so many large blocks have been found at 
a considerable distance from the parent rock.” 

This is the funniest bit of all: only think of the 
rafts making themselves, and getting the bolder-stones 
on board, like convicts, to transport them to a distant 
soil !! 








SCRIBBLING U. DICKENS. 

Duodecimo : or, The Scribbler’s Progress. Newby. 
ScriBs_ers will not make much progress if they 
scribble in this way. Yet there is talent in the book, 
and a certain acquaintance with the current popular 
literature of the day. The main defect is either the 
want of design or the inability to work it out. As 
far as we could gather in the offset, the object was to 
show that the low orgies and villanous combinations 
of London life were actually more atrocious than 
Dickens had described ; and that, indeed, fact was in 
this respect, as well as in others, stranger than fiction. 
Exaggerated fiction is therein attributed to the strik- 
ing portraiture of Nancy, Bill Sykes, Fagan, and the 
Artful Dodger, &e. &e., and the author sets to work 
to invent more incredible scenes of thieves’ revels 
and crimes. But even out of this mistaken course 
he falls into book-making common-places about 
Mazzini, and European conspiracies, and so forth, 
showing that the name of Dickens was only a stalk- 
ing-horse, and that the pretence to contrast realities 
with his imputed fabulous colouring was nil. 

There is a sort of battle of the books, and hits at 
Miss Martineau and mesmerism, homeopathy, and 
other follies, not without smartness, but all too light 
and indeterminate for public influence. Some poetry 
is not bad, and the calling up of the royal and other 
tenants of Westminster Abbey is a good idea, of 
which much might have been made. We give a 
sample or two of the spirit :— 

“To make an historical novel—Take a volume of 
Hume or Smollett—cut out a few scraps of incident, 
add a young heroine, with blue eyes, which should 
be rubbed with an onion and strained through a fine 
muslin handkerchief, and a little passion quite done 
to rags, add your hero, leave out anything like salt 
or pepper—put them into an octavo dish, mix and 
serve. This is the same unvarying thing over and 
over again.” 

Tlorace (one of the books which holds colloquy) 
remarks,— 

“ Authors have got into such a round-about way 
of writing, and are so fond of generalising and rig- 
marole at the commencement of their works, and not 
unfrequently throughout them entirely, that one can- 
not always guess from the opening chapter, nor, 
indeed, from any of the following ones, to what a 
book is supposed chiefly to relate. I have known 
what promised at starting to be a volume of travels, 
turn out to be so like a sermon, that one entirely 
depended on the title-page for a knowledge of its 
being anything else —and of late, love-stories and 
biographies, real or fictitious, smack so much of the 
same sort of thing, that one has to wade through a 
great deal before one can make head er tail of them. 
I am sure the reviewing gentlemen, of whom I have 
been telling you, must have a hard life of it. No 
wonder they get savage sometimes, and cut and carve 
amongst these dull pages without any mercy.” 

Shakspere complains,— 

“If people think so much of me as they pretend, I 
wish they would favour me by giving me my correct 
name and titles. J am sick to death of being bored 
with the appellations of immortal Shakspere—bard of 
Avon—swan of Avon, and what not. Swan I am so 
utterly tired of, that it would be a downright relief if 
I were called nothing but a tom-tit or a magpie for 
the next century to come.” 

Mrs. Rundell and Joe Miller cut conspicuous 
figures in the debate, and the “Empire of Noodle 
dom,” the largest and most populous in the world, is 
no longer disturbed by the clamour for Presidency of 
rival candidates. 

The ghost of King William 11]. is about as amusing 
as any other of the old Westminstrians : — 

“ Author.—Would it please your Majesty to suggest 
what possible use, in war time, could be made of a 
few score of attenuated young men, all in long black 
frock coats, and given to little but fasting and dis- 
putation ? 

“K,. W.—The very best of uses; let them be 
enrolled into a regiment, which might be called ‘ St. 
Peter’s Own, and sent to garrison the castle of St, 
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Angelo; their uniform you say they have donned 
already, their habits of fasting will enable them to 
hold out all the longer in case of a siege, and if they 
are so fond of disputed passages in olden writers, let 
them try their hands at disputing the passage of the 
enemy into the citadel. If they do fight manfully, 
their numbers will be thinned, and if they do not, 
they can be made Subject to military law, cashiered, 
and sent home again ; ; so in either case the Pope will 
be quit of them.” 

With this we finish. The essay is crude and in- 
experienced, but, with all its faults, the writer, if he 
pursue a right course, may make a better figure 
among the “ litterateurs,” in whose corps he appears 
to have enrolled himself. 








SUMMARY, 


The History of Samuel Titmarsh, and the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond. By W. M. Thackeray. Brad- 
bury and Evans. 

THE desert of popularity was due to this story when 

promulgated in Fraser's Magazine, about eight years 

ago; but as the Magpie answered, when caught in 
the net with common finches and sparrows : 
“What brought you here ? 
Bad company, my dear!” 

so might Thackeray have said to what brought him 
in juxtaposition with less worthy magazine matter. 
Without disparaging this class of our contemporaries, 
it is enough to say that the author of Vanity Fair 
was rejected in /hat story by a Magazine, as he had 
been in this Diamond spec. by another. That he 
should now, in a full tide of literary success, almost 
reproach the Magazine Magnates with such dismissals 
rather amuses us; for we can hardly help thinking 
that such a writer as Thackeray would be rather out 
of place in company with the familiar guests, and 
that aught like his original genius among them must 
be exceedingly embarrassing (with very few excep- 
tions) to all the company. 

Be it observed that Magazine publication is full of 
difficuliies ; and that the multiplicity of serial publi- 
cations contributes much to augment their confusion 
and perplexity. A feuilletonist continuation of the 
novel or romance order, however ably done, is beset 
with snares to induce a departure from ease, nature, 
and occasional repose, to produce effects or tableaux 
in every number. Very brief and unconnected papers, 
on the other hand, can make but slight impression. 
The poetry is seldom above mediocrity ; and many of 
the most popular and interesting topics are antici- 
pated in the daily and weekly prints. These consi- 
derations render Magazine Editing and Producing no 
facile task: and it is therefore the more desirable that 
the co-operation of most skilful writers should be 
secured for them; especially as the persiflage of what 
are called light and humorous performances suffers 
from the competition of the chief literary manufac- 
tures for railroad consumption. 

Under such cireumstances the Hoggarty Diamond 
was a Mountain of Light, which should have made 
more way on its first outshining, and is now well 
worthy of the public favour; for it is rich in those 
small brilliant sparkles which emanate from the Tit- 
marsh mine: and indeed we do not know one of Mr. 
Thackeray’s works which abounds with more of those 
neat, antithetical, parenthetical, characteristic, and 
life-observant touches (contained within spaces of 
say from half a line, to two lines and a half) than 
the present facetious and cleverly embellished volume. 
—These contents are so generally familiar to the 
world of readers, that extracts would be but super- 
fluous repetitions. 

The Family Economist, éc. &c. de. de. “ A volume 

for all.” Groombridge and Sons. 

Tut we have the same things over, and over, and 

over again, in fifty new combinations and different 

forms, is, we suppose, a wise necessity of literary, or, 
at any rate, of publishing existence. This volume is 


full of good household stuff—a mixture that Apothe- 
caries’ Hall could hardly make in variety of medica- 
ments—and might be given in the way of Medical 
Recipe, thus— 





R of Dom. Ec. (Domestic mareepadl 
Educ. (Education) . . 


Two ounces. 
Five scruples. 


San. Ref. (Sanitary Reform) - + 8 grains. 
Cott. Gard. and Farm. a 

Gardening and Farming) . Half an acre. 
Soc. Sk. (Social Sketches) 10. 
Mor. T. (Moral Tales) > sprinkling. 
Fam. Sec. (Family Secrets) . 
H. Rec. (Household Recipes) “ia. lib. 
Fiat Mixt. et swallow it as the 

symptoms require ‘ Ez. Doc! 


That we have not given the quantities in Doctor’s 
Latin or hieroglyphics, requires no apology; for we 
wished to be understood. 

It is not a bad mixture, but the multitude of in- 
gredients are counteracting. Separately, some of 
them might serve more useful purposes, but the con- 
fusion of bringing so many things together neutralizes 
all. The brain cannot receive and assimilate such 
discordant attempts at manifold compilations any 
more than the stomach could the heterogeneous 
benefit proposed by such compositions as our Recipe 
would bring from “the Hall.”* And at the present 
time such compilations are so numerous, that we have 
taken Messrs. Groombridge’s cheap example for a 
short public lesson (as our orators so frequently 
repeat) on “the present occasion.” 

Inreformed Abuses, éc. By John Wade. Wilson, 
A THOROUGH ultra-Cobden and expenditure-reduction 
publication, which finds desperate fault with the cost 
of royalty and aristocracy. Fitted for the tide of 
Financial Reform, which has made so very dull a 
rise in the Commons. From the note of pre- 
paration one expected a grand move, but the con- 
clusion has been wonderfully lame and impotent. We 
thought that the old contest between Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, now figured by Free Traders and Pro- 
tectionists, would have produced more stir. Perhaps 
it is only the beginning of the end. 

Digest of Evidence taken before a Committee of the 
Fouse of Commons, on Agricultural Customs and 
Tenant-rights. Compiled, &c., by W. Shaw and 
H. Corbet. Rogerson: Ridgway. 

One of the largest of the Blue Books upon one of 
the most important of British subjects is here care- 
fully condensed, and arranged with so much judgment 
as not only to elucidate the great question of which 
it treats in a very superior manner, but also to supply 
a mass of general agricultural information, which 
will be of lasting value long after the discussion now 
pending in Parliament has led to measures of legisla- 
tion. A volume of greater interest to landlords and 
farmers throughout the land has not come under 
our cognizance ; but it would not do for us to deliver 
our inexperienced opinion upon the guidance so 
judiciously gleaned and laid down from the evidence 
of many of the ablest farmers in the world. 

The Autobiography of Goethe. Translated by the 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Bohn. 
PursuinG his useful and diligent course, Mr. Bohn 
has here given us the second volume of Goethe’s Auto- 
biography and Travels, two other volumes, as we 
understand, being intended as the complement of this 
acceptable branch of the Standard Library luxuriant 
tree. The present is a very literary portion, and in- 
cludes the Letters from Switzerland and Travels in 
Italy; but the more miscellaneous contents of the 
first two hundred pages will probably afford a greater 
pleasure to the general reader, as they have (again) 

done to us. 

Ince's Outlines of General Knowledge, and of 

English History. Gilbert. 

Ane two useful little Educational books. 





* Sir Astley Cooper, and other eminent lecturers, held 
that connected anecdotes stamped the scientific intelligence 
they were giving most permanently on the minds of their 
pupils. Wedo not want the excuse for the following. A 
valued surgical friend of ours (now dead) on visiting a patient 
near Temple Bar, sent his lad on to Apothecaries’ Hall for a 
packet of di The d d not to be 
familiar with his name, and reading the note said, “ Mr. G., 
Mr. G., has he passed the Hall?’ (those who have done so 
getting their supp at a cheaper rate than the public.) 
“Oh no, Sir, ential the lad, fancying the question 
addressed to him, and that his master might lose by the sus- 
picion,) he has not passed, I assure you; I left him myself 
bag an hour ago, in the carriage in Fleet-street ! !”—Ed. 














HIGHLAND SPORTING. 
A Tour in Sutherlandshire, é&c. 
(Second Notice.] 
WE need no introduction to continue our lively, 
sporting, and interesting notices of natural history, 
animal habits, and descriptive scenery. 

“When mountain hares are not to be had by the 
eagles, they feed more on carrion, such as dead sheep, 
than birds, a good-sized dead anima) of this kind 
being far more suited to the ravenous appetite of a 
golden eagle than a small bird like a grouse; and in 
the sheep districts there must be a constant supply, 
owing to accidents and disease. 

“In the month of May I saw the nest of an osprey 
on the very summit of the old castle built on a point 
of land (sometimes an island) in Loch Assynt. The 
nest was then tenantless, and had been so for two or 
three years. On my return in June, I was much 
pleased at seeing one osprey on the nest, and another 
sailing over the loch. 

“ Though the osprey is, generally speaking, so very 
rare in Britain, it frequents this locality, which seems 
particularly to suit it. Large tracts of the country 
here are almost unseen by human beings from one 
end of the year to the other. Covered with grey 
rocks, and broken up into a succession of small 
hollows, in most of which there are lochs, all abound- 
ing in trout, this district is exactly snited for the 
osprey, while it is unfit for any other animal; the 
sheep remain more on the extensive and grassy 
slopes, where they not only find plenty of food, but 
are more under the eye and protection of mankind. 
A shepherd in the broken, rocky tracts of country, 
can have no chance of finding or seeing his flock; 
while, at the same time, the pasturage is worth but 
little, consisting wholly of rank heather. Nor is the 
ground at all better adapted for the grouse shooter, 
as he would never keep sight of his dogs for two 
minutes together. For these reasons the osprey is 
but little disturbed, and lives unmolested for years. 
Even if a shepherd does pass the loch, the bird sits 
securely on her isolated rock, out of reach of all 
danger; as her nest can only be approached, in most 
instances, by swimming. I generally saw the osprey 
fishing about the lower pools of the rivers, near their 
mouths; and a beautiful sight it is. The long- 
winged bird hovers (as a kestrel does over a mouse) 
at a considerable distance above the water, sometimes 
on perfectly motionless wing, and sometimes wheeling 
slowly in circles, turning her head and looking 
eagerly down at the water; she sees a trout when at 
a great height, and suddenly closing her wings, drops 
like a shot bird into the water, often plunging com- 
pletely under, and at other times appearing scarcely 
to touch the water; but seldom failing to rise again 
with a good-sized fish in her talons. The feet of the 
osprey are extremely rough, and the toes placed in @ 
peculiar manner, so as to give the best possible 
chance of holding her slippery prey. Sometimes, in 
the midst of her swoop, the osprey suddenly stops 
herself in the most abrupt manner, probably because 
the fish, having changed its position, is no longer 
within her range; she then hovers again, stationary 
in the air, anxiously looking below for the reappear- 
ance of her prey. Having well examined one pool, 
she suddenly turns off, and with rapid flight takes 
herself to an adjoining part of the stream, where she 
again begins to hover and circle in the air. On 
making a pounce into the water, the osprey dashes 
the spray up far and wide, so as to be seen for a con- 
siderable distance. 

“The rapidity and certainty of stroke that a bird 
must possess to enable it to catch so quick a creature 
as the sea-trout can scarcely be understood. One 
would naturally suppose that the trout, in its own 
element, would give a bird not the slightest chance of 
eatching it, particularly as this can only be done at 
one dash, the osprey of course not being able to pur- 
sue a trout under the water like a cormorant. All 
fly-fishers must know the lightning-like rapidity with 
which a trout darts up from the depth of several feet, 
and with unerring aim seizes the fly almost before its 
wings touch the water; and yet here is a large bird, 
hovering directly over, ‘and in full view of the water, 
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who manages to catch the rapid-darting trout with an 
almost certain swoop, although one would naturally 
suppose that the fish would be far off, in the depth of 
the pool, or behind some place of refuge, long before 
the bird could touch the water. In the same manner 
it has often puzzled me how the terns can with such 
certainty pounce upon and catch so quick a little fish 
as the sand-eel: the tern’s feet not being at all suited 
for holding anything, these birds catch the sand-eel 
with their bills. 

“‘ The osprey is not nearly so early as the eagle in 
breeding ; in fact the latter is far advanced towards 
hatching her eggs before the osprey arrives in Scot- 
land. Itis said the ospreys always arrive in pairs; 
if so, however, it is not easy to understand how, 
when one out of a pair is killed, the remaining bird 
can find a mate, which it generally manages to do, 
There are, too, but very few in Britain at any time, 
their principal headquarters seeming to be in America; 
and though living in tolerable peace in the Highlands, 
they do not appear to increase nor to breed in any 
localities excepting where they find a situation for their 
nest similar to what I have already described. As they 
in no way interfere with the sportsman or others, it is 
a great pity that they should ever be destroyed.” 

But our friends do destroy them, nevertheless, 
throughout the whole tour, wherever they can! On 
a small loch near Scowrie— 

“We through a glass discovered the nest of the 
osprey, built in exactly a similar situation to the last; 
that is, on the summit of a rock about eight feet high 
shaped like a truncated cone, and standing exposed 
and alone in the loch. On coming nearer, we could 
distinguish the white head of the female osprey on 
the nest. The male bird was notin view. It was 
determined that I should remain concealed near the 
loch, while my two companions went for the boat. 
This plan was adopted for the double reason that I 
might be at hand to shoot any hooded crow who might 
attempt to take the eggs while the osprey was off, 
she having left the nest on our approach, and also 
that I might have a chance of shooting the old osprey 
herself in case she came within shot. I must say 
that I would rather she had escaped this fate ; but as 
her skin was wanted, I agreed to try to kill her. 

“ For some time after the departure of my com- 
panions she flew round and round at a great height, 
occasionally drifting away with the high wind, and 
then returning to the loch. She passed two or three 
times, not very far from me, before I shot at her. 
But at last I fired, and the poor bird, after wheeling 
blindly about for a few moments, fell far to leeward 
of me, and down amongst the most precipitous and 
rocky part of the mountain, quite dead. She was 
searcely down behind the cliffs when I beard the ery 
of an osprey in quite a different direction, and on 
looking that way I saw the male bird flying up from 
a great distance. As he came nearer, I could dis- 
tinguish plainly with my glass that he was carrying a 
fish in his claws. On approaching he redoubled his 
cries, probably expecting the well-known answer, or 
signal of gratitude, from his mate; but not hearing 
her, he flew on till he came immediately over the 
nest. I could plainly see him turning his head to 
the right and left, as if looking for her, and as if in 
astonishment at her unwonted absence. He came 
lower and lower still, holding the fish in his feet, 
which were stretched out at full length from his body. 
Not seeing her, he again ascended and flew to the 
other end of the lake, the rocks echoing his shrill ery. 
The poor bird, after making one or two circuits of 
the lake, then flew away far out of sight, still keeping 
possession of the fish. He probably went to look for 
the female at some known and frequented haunt, as 
he flew rapidly off in a direct line. He soon, how- 
ever, came over the lake again, and continued his 
flight to and fro and his loud cries for above an 
hour, still keeping the fish ready for his mate. I at 
length heard the voices of my friends, and we soon 
launched the boat. The osprey became much agitated 
as we neared the rock where the nest was, and dropped 
the fish he held into the water. We found two beau- 
tiful eggs in the nest, of a roundish shape ; the colour 
white, with numerous spots and marks of a fine rich 





red brown. As we came away, we still observed the 
male bird unceasingly calling and seeking for his hen. 
1 was really sorry that I had shot her.” 

We copy another of these striking and characteristic 

descriptions :— 
_ The whole view of Ben Laighal is magnificent, 
and, in driving round it, we had the advantage of 
seeing it on every side. ‘fowards the loch the moun- 
tain slopes down, covered with bright green herbage ; 
but to the north and west nothing can surpass the 
savage grandeur of its rocky precipices. Viewed from 
Tongue, Ben Laighal, is, I think, the most megnifi- 
cent looking mountain in Sutherlandshire. Our at- 
tention was attracted by the cries of the peregrine 
falcon, and we saw the two birds flying about a high 
rock. Having hailed a shepherd’s boy, we learned 
where the nest was, and under his guidance climbed 
up the mountain—and a good steep climbit was—till 
we got within a few yards of their nest; so near, in- 
deed, did we reach, that with two joints of my fish- 
ing-rod I could just touch the young birds, who were 
sitting eyeing us boldly and fearlessly on a ledge of 
rock where the nest was placed. When, however, 
we attempted to push them out of the nest, they re- 
tired farther in, where they were in tolerable security. 
All the time we were there the old birds flew scream- 
ing over our heads. I did not think of a plan that is 
adopted sometimes to capture young peregrine falcons 
when the nest cannot be reached without danger. It 
is very simple, and succeeds with all the courageous 
kinds of hawks. A person having reached the top of 
the rock immediately above the nest, ties a rough 
blue bonnet, or some similar substance, to a bundle 
of heather the size of a man’s head; then dropping 
this attached to a rope upon the nest, the young fal- 
cons, instead of being frightened, immediately attack 
it, and, sticking their talons into the cap, hold on 
courageously and determinedly till they are dragged 
up to the top of the cliff. Even then it is sometimes 
necessary to cut the cap to pieces before they will re- 
linquish their hold. In this way the young birds are 
captured, without risk to the capturer or injury to 
themselves. Indeed, on the present occasion I was 
not very anxious to get them, as they would probably 
only have been destroyed in travelling. 

“ Between Loch Laighal and Tongue, on driving 
round the corner of a rock, we suddenly came upon 
two golden eagles who were hunting close to the 
road. They were nearly within shot of us; so, leay- 
ing the horse and carriage to take care of themselves, 
we jumped out, gun in hand, to try to get shots at 
them. Two or three times the birds swooped down, 
and one of them carried off some bird, probably a 
grouse, taking it far away round the cliffs of Ben 
Laighal. The other eagle then made asudden swoop 
down to the ground, within a hundred yards of us, 
but just behind a small hillock; we ran to the place, 
confident of getting the bird, but arrived just in time 
to see the eagle carrying off its prey, whatever it was, 
in the same direction as that taken by its mate, in all 
probability straight to the nest. 

“ Reaching the brow of a hill, we came in full view 
of the fine plantations and bay of Tongue. Beautiful 
and refreshing to the eye were the woods and culti- 
vated fields of Tongue, bursting into view suddenly 
as they did, after some days’ travelling through the 
rugged wilds of the interior of Sutherland, The 
beautiful bay was as smooth as glass, the timber 
growing to the water’s edge; and the whole scene 
was made still more striking by the abrupt and pre- 
cipitous outline of the headlands both of the main 
land and the islands at the mouth of the Kyle. It is 
worth a journey of many miles to see the Kyle of 
Tongue alone. 

“Tongue House, formerly the residence of Lord 
Reay, the then proprietor of a magnificent range of 
mountain property, is one of the most beautiful places 
of the sort that I ever saw. The house itself is irre- 
gular, but picturesque; and the gardens, overlooking 
the sea, are warm, sheltered, and most enjoyable in 
every respect. ‘The fruit, flowers, and vegetables 
were growing with as much luxuriance, and were 
nearly as forward as I should have expected to have 





seen had they been situated in the southern instead 


of the northern extremity of the island; while the 
fine avenues and groves of elm and other trees would 
do credit to any place in England. All this, combined 
with the wild outline of rocks and cliffs which nearly 
surround the bay, and the magnificent precipices of 
Ben Laighal—all this combined, I say, formed a coup 
d’ceil which, though it may be equalled, can scarcely 
be surpassed in any country. I understood from Mr. 
Horsburgh, the Duke of Sutherland’s factor in this 
district, that his Grace contemplates making a harbour 
within the Kyle of Tongue. 

“ The keeper pointed out to me from near the inn 
the sites of two eagles’ nests in the rocks of Ben 
Laighal, and a more appropriate or fitting locale for 
eyries I never saw. 

“ At the entrance to the bay are some islands—one 
named Roan Island, or the Seal Island; and the 
others are called the Rabbit Islands, frum being 
tenanted by numbers of these animals. ‘The rabbits, 
however, must there be of little use, excepting as 
food to birds of prey. 1n the winter the eagles and 
hawks feed greatly upon them. The eider-ducks 
also breed on these islands; and are so tame when 
nesting that they allow themselves to be lifted off 
their nest, and the down of which it is formed to be 
taken away without deserting it. 1 saw a few eider- 
ducks swimming about in the bay, amongst numerous 
cormorants and other birds. The rocks along the 
coast are inhabited by a great number of wild cats, 
otters, &c., who live here in tolerable peace, as the 
game is not much looked after excepting in particular 
localities. Indeed, the ground near the coast here is 
not well adapted for grouse. The keeper showed me 
at his house an immense cat, which he said was bred 
between a tame and a wild cat; and though such an 
occurrence is very rare, I am sure that he was correct 
in this instance. The animal showed certain pecu- 
liarities of his wild father’s race, in the size and 
shape of his head, the shortness and roughness of his 
tail; and in other points had a likeness to the wild 
cat, which, though difficult to explain, was unmis- 
takeable. I have seen this resemblance to both 
parents in mules of different kinds, such as a mule 
between blackcock and pheasant, or pheasant and 
common fowl, in all which birds something catches 
an accustomed eye which immediately points out 
what the parents were. The cat, too, belonging to 
Ross, the keeper at Tongue, had peculiar wildness 
and antipathy to strangers, not suffering himself to 
be caressed, or indeed scarcely to be looked at, by any 
one excepting the keeper's wife, for whom the animal 
showed great attachment. When I entered the house 
he bolted out, and it was with difficulty that Mrs. 
Ross caught him; and when she brought bim in 
again in her arms, the animal showed the greatest 
fear of and animosity to me, and was constantly 
endeavouring to escape. 

“Tt was delightful to hear in the plantations at 
Tongue the coo of the woodpigeon and the songs of 
thrush, siskin, &c. &e. The trees seemed to be full 
of birds, most of which, to reach these woods, must 
have wandered over many miles of ground very un- 
congenial to their habits and tastes. Indeed it is 
difficult to understand how many of the birds, such 
as the golden-crested wren, the little blue titmouse, 
&e., could ever have found their way here. The 
landrails too seemed to be numberless; in every 
patch of corn they were calling and answering each 
other in such quantities, that it was impossible to 
tell how many were croaking at once. I also heard 
two or three goatsuckers (Caprimulgus) making 
their whirring noise about the stone walls and belts 
of plantations. All night the sedge-warbler was 
cheering his mate with his sweet and constant song. 

“IT saw some seals playing the most extraordinary 
gambols in the smooth water. The sea was as calm 
as possible, and like a mirror everywhere, excepting 
where these animals were swimming after each other 
in a circle, so rapidly that their track resembled a 
complete whirlpool. Occasionally they lifted them- 
selves perpendicularly up in the water, showing half 
their bodies, and looking as like the representation of 
& mermaid as possible.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SAPPING CHRISTIANITY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—As I am aware of your dislike to the admission 
of religious controversy in your valuable journal, it 
is probable you may reject the following. But, as 
you have given free course to the poison, ought you 
to refuse any remedy which might, by the blessing of 
God, prove an antidote ? 

The blasphemous diatribe admitted in your last 
week’s paper consisted of a series of “ whys” and 
“‘wherefores,” which need not be here repeated, and 
which may be answered, in short, by an American 
writer, tvo little known in this country: 

““We speak of a mysterious Providence. Now. 
necessarily, a great deal of Providence must be 
mysterious. It would be strange indeed, if we could 
comprehend the plan of God in the government of 
the universe.” 

Again, as to the non-inspiration of the Bible: 

“ The book of Providence and nature—the infidel’s 
bible—is a far more terrific volume than the Christian's 
Bible. The views it presents of the character of 
God are far more unsatisfactory. Where is that 
chapter in it that is headed ‘ mercy?) In what part 
does it treat of the ‘forgiveness of sins, and the 
‘life everlasting ? On what page are its invitations, 
encouragements, and promises recorded? Where is 
there a word in it to calm a troubled conscience ? 
How does it extract the sting, and annihilate the 
horrors of death? What foundation does it discover 
on which one may erect the hope of futnre happiness ? 
It is amazing that any should fly to it for consolation, 
and above all, astonishing that any should fly from 
the Holy Scriptures to it, and imagine they have 
made a great escape, wlien they have shaken off the 
belief of that only book, which, while it proclaims 
glory to God, publishes ‘peace on earth, and good 
will toward man. ”—Dr. Nevin. 

If I may speak a few words for myself, allow me 
to say I particularly admire Mr. Froude’s ingenuity 
in disclaiming the Bible, and then making use of its 
sublime imagery when he would indite what he thinks 
a fine passage of his own— 

“T could never fear a God who kept a hell prison- 
house. No, though he flung me there because I 
refused. There is a power stronger than such a one 
—and it is possible to walk unscathed even in the 
burning furnace.” 

Very fine, Mr. Froude, but the idea is not your 
own. 

“ Then these men were cast into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace, and these three men fell down 
bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace. 
- - « Then the king rose up in haste, and said, Lo, I 
see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, 
and they have no hurt, andthe FORM OF THE FOURTH 
IS LIKE THE Son oF Gop! !!”—Danicl, chap. 3. 

FarrH rut, 


ON THE TERM “COLD HARBOUR.” 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Tue difficulty of finding out the meaning of the 
words “ Cold harbour,” lies in the present orthography 
of the word, as it is evidently a corruption of an 
ancient name for particular places, which were used 
for some specific purpose ; and this has arisen, in the 
course of time, through the use of the words without 
their true signification being understood. In its 
present form, the words “Cold harbonr,” when ap- 
plied to the various sites of places, are simply an un- 
meaning phrase, as they can have no reference to 
“cold” and “harbour.” If we examine localities of 
the various “ Cold harbours,” we find that they occur 
frequently on the Roman lines of roads—mostly upon 
gentle rising grounds, and at an angle of the road at 
or near a Roman military station. ‘Then, if we refer 
to the language in use among the Britons—the old 
Celtic—we at once see that Cobail, pronounced Co- 
ail, means an enclosed space of ground, and Arbar, 
pronounced Arvar, grain of any kind—standing in 


crop. Now, as the Latin, “ Caula Arva,” means an 
enclosed cultivated field, and also a field of grain, it 
is by no means improbable that those spots of ground 
came to be termed cold-harbours, either from the 
Britons having called them Cobail-arbar, or the 
Romans “ Caula-arva;” and as we know from his- 
tory that the Romans taught the Britons husbandry, 
it is possible that those places were the very first 
which they saw under crop. Those Cobail-arbar 
may also have been the fields which the Romans cul- 
tivated to supply food for themselves, and the differ- 
ence of the various situations in which the cold-har- 
bours eccur, may have arisen from the necessity the 
Romans were under of seeking out open spaces of 
ground, as England was formerly covered with woods 
and dense forests. Thus,if we accept the definition 
of the words Cold-harbour, as Cobail-arbar, or 
“ Caula-arva,” #. e., enclosures for grain, we have at 
once a certain and rational meaning for this obscure 
phrase. Francis Cross.ey. 
12th March, 1849. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazelte. 
S1r,—A new edition of Milton’s LZ’ Allegro having 
appeared with the usual reading— 

“ence loathed melancholy ! 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born,” 
induces me to ask whether Erebus should not be 
substituted, if the change has not been already made 
by the editors of Milton? 1 speak doubtfully, not 
having the best editions of the poet at hand; but the 
ordinary reading appears so inexplicable, that perhaps 
you will not object to draw attention to the question. 

J. 0. H. 
Avenue Lodge, 10th March. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
March 9th.—Mr. B, C. Brodie, “ On the Chemical 
Relations of Wax and Fat,’ developed the not ouly 
strong chemical resemblance but the perfect analogy 
that exists between waxes, fats, and alcohols; which 
led him, moreover, to pronounce alcoliol to be a dilute 
fat—the liquid of a very fluid fat,—and to believe that 
if it ever should be solidified it would become fat. 
This opinion is based upon the chemical constitution 
of all these substances and their conversion into acids ; 
and experimental investigations has led Mr. Brodie 
to place all fats and waxes in the alcoholic series, 
commencing with wood spirit, which yields formic 
acid, C, H, O,, and ending with melissic acid, an acid 
of wax, Cog Hg. O,. A table included eighteen acids, 
the products of alcohol, vegetable and animal fats and 
wax, and exhibited a singular and attractive numerical 
progression ; there were many gaps, which, however, 
Mr. Brodie thinks will be soon filled up. He thinks, 
too, that before many years wax will be made out of 
sugar. Experiment has already proved that the bee 
can so make it. To sugar the chemical origin of fat 
in the animal system is attributed by many; although 
others think that fat is taken up as food, and passed 
into the system unaltered. From Mr. Brodie’s expo- 
sition of the chemical relations of these bodies, we 
hold to the former view, and incline in all respects to 
his opinion regarding the alcoholic series, which pre- 
sents a most interesting field for chemical research. 
ROYAL GROGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 12th.— Papers read: 1. Prof. Paul Chaix, 
of Geneva, “On the Level of the Nile.” . Dr. 
Gutzlaff “On Sefan.” Clot Bey says that the level 
of the Nile at Cairo is 49 French feet above the 
Mediterranean ; 287 feet at Syout; 357 at Thebes; 
and 563 at Assouan. According to Marmont, Duke 
of Ragusa, the fall of the river is 6 metres between 
Benisouef and Abou-Cirge. Prof. Chaix thinks these 
statements exaggerated. The height of the river has, 
however, been very accurately measured by Lepére 
and Jacotin during the flood of 1798. The observa- 
tions made at Boulak under the direction of M. 











surpassed by those made at any other observatory, 
and Professor Chaix informs us that they will shortly 
appear in French and Arabic. It is only by means 
of very careful and often repeated experiments that 
we arrive at any certainty of level by barometric and 
thermometric measurements. Great discrepancies 
often exist, and are difficult to explain. In Capt. 
Lefroy’s measurements of heights in North America, 
(vide Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, vol. xvi. part ii.) we see that observations 
differ very much. For Lake Huron, between 521 
and 572 feet; Lake Superior, from 560 to 803 feet 
by barometric measurement, while by thermometric the 
height. was only 457 to 496; Lake Winnepeg varied 
from 433 to 923; Lake Athabasca was 56, 105 and 789; 
while the Great Slave Lake varied from 184 to 607, 
and the Little Slave Lake from 1696 to 2008 feet. 
The observations made by Professor Chaix were by 
no means so discrepant. ‘The waters of the Nile are 
as remarkable for constancy of temperature as for 
coolness, pleasant taste, and wholesome qualities, 
According to Clot Bey, the river flows at the rate of 
two miles an hour during the dry season, and three 
miles during the floods, Linant Bey agrees pretty 
well with this, but the mass of water carried down 
during the flood is something enormous, and should 
the calculations made by Linant Bey previous to his 
great undertaking of raising the waters at the head 
of the Delta be correct, it would require but I4 
kours to fill up the basin of the Lake of Geneva, 
having a surface of 545 millions cf square metres 
and an average depth of 80 metres. There is, how- 
ever, much reason to doubt the accuracy of the cal- 
culations above given. After comparing the Rhone 
to the Nile, not much to the advantage of the former, 
another comparison is instituted between the Nile 
and the Neva. This latter river is 56 feet deep at 
St. Petersburg, and as broad as the Bosphorus,* still 
with a body of water amounting to 116,000 cubic 
metres in a second, it is 2000 times less than 
the Nile according to the measurements of Linant 
Bey. The inferior level to which the low water 
sunk in 1798-99 and 1800, was regularly 3 cubits 
and 10 digits of the scale of the Nilometre at 
Rhoda, During the three years of the French occu- 
pation, the floods reached 17 cubits and 10 digits, 
which implied an actual rise of 7:58, 6°85, and 7-96, 
metres for the three years. A rise of 8 metres is 
considered as boding fine crops, 7 metres make them 
indifferent, while a rise of {) metres is considered in- 
jurious to some places, French engineers find that 
the level of the soil does not rise more than 126 
millimetres in a century from the muddy deposits. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson thinks that the soil has in- 
creased in 1700 years but 9 feet near Elephantine ; 
7 feet at Thebes ; 3 feet 10 inches at Heliopolis and 
Cairo; and very little, indeed, at Rosetta. This cor- 
roborates the idea of Volney, that during historic time 
no great alteration had occurred either in the outline of 
coast, mouths of the river, or in the extent of the Delta. 
The banks of the river increase in height as you 
travel south. In January Prof. Chaix found them 
10 to 12 feet above the water, and beyond Thebes 
even 25 to 30 feet. They are likewise higher than 
the flat country, which at O’Syout is even 4 metres 
below the level of the banks. In Herodotus’ time & 
rise of 15 to 16 cubits was necessary to water the 
land, which is equal to M. 7°8, or M. 9°2, reckoned 
according to the royal or the vulgar cubit. As these 
quantities are still found correct, they furnish us with 
another proof of the accuracy of the historian, and 
that but little change has taken place during the 25 
centuries which have elapsed, since Herodotus con- 
versed with the priests of Egypt upon the rise of the 
Nile. 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 5th.—Prof. Graham, V.P., in the chair. Read— 
Ist, A note from Mr. J. I’. Herapath on a “ Phosphatic 
Earth from the Green Sand Formation of the South 
of England.” It yielded, on analysis, 28-4 carbonate 








\ Lambert, the head of the Polytechnic School, are not 


* Vide Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ¥- 
p. 3. 
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of lime, 24:76 perphosphate of iron, 21°88 tribasic 
phosphate of lime, 7-032 phosphate of alumina, 13-24 
siliea, and 3-4 water, in the 100 parts. 2nd, “On 
the Analyses of the Mineral Constituents of the Flax 
Plant, and of the Soils on which they had been 
grown,” by J. E. Mayer and J. S. Brazier. The 
authors of this paper introduce their subject by a 
summary view of the history of flax cultivation. The 
specimens of flax employed for their analyses were of 
Russian growth, having been obtained from the dis- 
tricts of Esthonia or Esthland, Livonia or Lievland, 
Courland, and Lithuania. ‘The ash was prepared by 
holding the inflamed stems over a porcelain dish, and 
the product from this operation was placed in small 
quantities in a platinum dish over a gentle gas 
flame, to remove the whole of the charcoal, and 
convert the sulphides again into sulphates. The 
analyses were executed by the usual processes, and 
the general results confirm those of Sir Robert Kane 
upon the constituents of the flax ash from Belgium 
and Holland, and corrovorate the fact that the flax 
plant must be considered as one of the most exhaust- 
ing crops, the ash containing no less than about 
40 per cent. of alkali, and from 10 to 15 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid. It is, however, remarked that, with 
proper economy, the greater part of the inorganic 
constituents of the flax plant may be returned imme- 
diately to the soil, that portion employed in the pro- 
duction of linen being nearly wholly composed of the 
constituents of the atmosphere. ‘Tle analyses like- 
wise bear out the law of Liebig, that the basic power 
of the sum of the metallic oxides in the ash varies 
but little in the same species of plant from different 
localities, and, as a natural consequence of this, a 
similar constancy obtains in the acidity of the total 
amount of acids. Wherever a lesser amount of car- 
bonic acid was found in the ash (which must corre- 
spond to the amount of organic acids originally con- 
tained in the plant) an equivalent increase in the 
quantity of inorganic acids was observed. ‘The soils 
upon which the specimens had been cultivated were 
likewise analysed, and exhibited a very close resem- 
blance to the Belgian soils examined by Sir Robert 
Kane. They were remarkably rich in alkali (more 
especially in potash) and in phosphoric acid. 

Feb. 19th.—The President in the chair. Read, 
Ist. — “An Account of some Experiments with 
Voltaic Couples,” by Mr. R. Adie. In a former 
communication, Mr. Adie described the manner in 
which a metallic oxide acted as a negative element 
to bright portions of the metal from which such 
oxide was derived. In this paper he shows that 
an amalgamated surface of zinc may become either 
A positive or negative element, according to the 
length of time during which it has been immersed 
in oxygenated water. The brighter surface, or 
that which is carefully cleansed from oxide, being 
always positive to the slightly oxydized surface. 
The author apprehends that the advantage derived 
from amalgamating zinc plates is to be attributed to 
the lesser attraction of the oxide for an amalgamated 
than for an unamalgamated surface, and not, as is 
generally assumed, to the prevention of local currents 
caused by the impurities in commercial zine. In 
continuing the experiments on the action of the 
metals upon water in hermetically scaled tnbes, Mr. 
Adie finds that antimony, bismuth, lead, and tin exert 
no decomposing action, even when exposed to a 
temperature of 100° above the ordinary temperature, 
for the space of two months. The effect produced 
upon the galvanometer when any one of them is 
made the positive element of a couple immersed 
in boiling water must therefore be attributed to 
the action of the oxygen of the absorbed air, which 
is always present when water is boiled under such 
circumstances. 2nd, “On the Quantitative Separation 
of Magnesia, and the Oxide of Nickel, Cobalt, and 
Zine, from Potassa and Soda,” by Mr. Henry Watts. 
After cursorily stating the methods usually recom- 
mended for the purpose of separating these sub- 
stances, Mr. Watts details the process which forms 
the subject of the present communication. It con- 
Sists in precipitating the magnesia by a known weight 
of carbonate of soda, so that it shall be in consider- 





able excess, boiling for half an hour, filtering to col- 
lect the magnesia, treating the filtrate with acid, 
until in slight excess, evaporating to dryness, 
igniting and weighing the residue, and deducting the 
equivalent of soda salt introduced from the total 
weight, In two analyses of the sulphate of magnesia 
and potash, the results were— 


Mean. Calculated. 
Magnesia 10°23 10°23 
Potassa . e « 23°00 23°36 
Sulphuric acid. . 39°58 39°68 


Water... . . 26-94 


26-73 





MTD 100-00 

Results equally correct were obtained in the analyses 
of the sulphate of zine and potassa, and sulphate of 
nickel and potassa. 3rd,“ On the compositions of Mesi- 
tilol and some of its Derivatives,” by Dr. A. W. Hof- 
mann. Under the name of mesitilene, Sir R. Kane 
has described a carbohydrogen arising from acetone 
under the same circumstances under which olefiant 
gas is produced from common alcohol. The formula 
C, H, first assigned to this compound, was subse- 
quently doubled in consequence of the determination 
of the specific gravity of its vapour, The high boil- 
ing points of mesitilol, which the author finds to be 
155—160 cent. instead of 135, observed by Kane, not 
corresponding at all with so low an equivalent, Dr. 
Hofmann was led to make a few experiments, de- 
signed to give further data for the determination of 
the formula of mesitilol. ‘The production of a new 
nitro-compound and the formation of a congregated 
sulphuric acid proved that the true equivalent of 
mesitilol is actually higher than has hitherto been 
anticipated. The following table exhibits the com- 
position of mesitilol series :— 


Cig ove ue «e- Mesitilol. 
Cis cl, Trichloromesitilol. 


Cre j BS t Tribromomesitilol. 


— F 
Cu Jani, 


' H, 
Cu fami, 
l 


C 12 Ss, O, 
The mesitilol series becomes thus isomeric with the 
Cumol series, 4th, “On Nitromesidine, a new 
organic base,” by Mr. G. Maule. In order to 
obtain additional evidence upon the new formula 
proposed by Dr. Hoffmann for the composition 
of mesitilol, the author was induced to prepare 
the alkaloid corresponding to dinitromesitilol, the 
easy determination of whose equivalents by means 
of platinum appeared to be best calculated fur such 
a purpose. Mesidine—this is the name which the 
author proposes for the new body—is easily prepared 
by the action of hydrosulphuric acid over an alco- 
holic solution of dinibromesitilol. It crystallizes in 
beautiful golden scales, which are slightly soluble in 
water, but dissolve easily in alcohol. The composi- 
tions . . H : 
> Cig Hie 84 Cn FG YS 
which exhibit the isomerics of this new base with 
nitrocumidin, discovered by Mr. Cahours, exactly 
correspond with the new formula of mesitilol. Nitro- 
mesidin, although a very feeble base, forms, never- 
theless, crystallizable salts, some of which, as the 
hydrochlorate, the phosphate, and the platinum, 
double salts were analyzed. Among those salts, the 
phosphate is particularly remarkable, containing, as 
it does, three equivalents of mesidin combined with 
one equivalent of phosphoric acid, and, conse- 
quently, corresponding to the phosphate of soda, with 
three atoms of base, discovered by Prof. Graham. 


Dinitromesitilol. 
Trinitromesitilol. 


Sulphomesitilolic acid. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March ith.—Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, President, in the 
chair. The late President, Mr. W. Spence, presented 
to the Society four hundred copies of his address, de- 
livered at the last anniversary meeting. Mr. West- 
wood stated, that the hope expressed at a former 
meeting, that Dr, Schaum would be appointed to 


succeed Dr. Erichsen at the Berlin Museum had not 
been realized—the appointment having been given to 
a person unknown to the entomological world, Mr. 
Westwood remarked, that most members of the 
Society would join in lamenting that Dr. Schaum 
had not been appointed to a post for which he was 
so eminently fitted. He then exhibited drawings 
of a remarkable insect, allied to the aphide, if not 
actually belonging to that family, which infested 
peach-trees in some hot-houses. The insects were 
contained in a small cottuny cocoon, and appeared all 
of them to have no mouth; the legs were quite free, 
and the insects active: probably they were all males, 
and in the pupa state. Mr. I’. Bond exhibited an 
interesting collection of beetles, collected about four 
hundred miles north of Sydney, many of which were 
rare or new species. Mr, Westwood read some de- 
scriptions of new Australian coleopteras. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxrorD, March 8.—The Rev. W. P. Goode, M.A., of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, and the Rey. R. M. Evanson, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, were admitted ad cundem; 
and the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—T. Spinks, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor in Medicine.—C. W. Eddy, University, one of 
Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. Smart, Lincoln; Rev. H. 
Hughes, St. Mary Hall; E. J. Smith, Scholar of Worcester ; 
F. G. Bernard, Oriel ; G. H. Prentice, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Sir W. A. Fraser, Bart., Christ's 
Church, Grand Compounder ; E. G. Renouf, Pembroke. 

CAMBRIDGE, March 7.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts.—Hon. L. Neville, Magdalene 
College, (fourth son of Lord Braybrooke ;) Hon. R. C. Her- 
bert, St. John’s College, (fourth son of the late Lord Powis.) 

Incorporate Master of Arts—Emmanuel College.—F. A. 
Gace, from Magdalene Hall, Oxford. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. J. Binder, Gonville and Caius 
College ; W. Nosworthy, St. John’s College. 

The Burney Annual Prize, not exceeding 1051., for the 
best English essay on some moral or metaphysical subject, 
on the existence, nature, and attributes of God, or on the 
truth and evidence of the Christian religion, now carried 
into effect by his sister, for the present year is, ‘‘ The Divine 
Attribute of Mercy as deduced from the Old Testament.” 

The First Adams Biennial Prize, of about £130, for the best 
Essay on some subject of Pure Mathematics, Astronomy, or 
other branch of Natural Philosophy, is announced to be for 
“the Theory of the long inequality of Uranus and Neptune, 
depending on the near commensurability of their mean mo- 
tions.” 

University of London.—The graduates of this institution 
have held two or three meetings, to devise means for im- 
proving their position by admitting them to become a por- 
tion of the Corporate body, and have a share in the govern- 
ment thereof. To this end they propose that the rule 
shall be vested in a Chancellor, a Senate, and a Convoca- 
tion—the last to be formed from their own numbers. With 
what powers these several parties may be vested, is still 
under discussion ; but the leading object appears to be to 
afford the graduates, and especially those of the medical 
profession, a very strong hand in the management of the 
affairs of the University. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
March 8th.—Mr. Collier, Treasurer, in the chair. 
The Secretary read a communication from the Trea- 
surer on the charge of the “ Ordinary and E:xtraordi- 
nary Services of the English Navy, under Queen 
Elizabeth, introducing a letter from Sir John Haw- 
kins to Sir Walter Mildmay. ‘The writer states that 
he had encountered many difficulties in the course of 
his inquiries, and that several of the officers had 
“taken hardiness and courage to oppose themselves 
against him.” The expense to be saved by the pro- 
posed reduction was 3231/. per annum. The letter 
was dated Chatham, ]4th day of March, 1583, It 
was a curious coincidence, that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty came to be admitted a member of the So- 
ciety at the very moment this communication was in 
the course of being read. ‘The Secretary then read a 
transcript of a letter from Joli Clerk, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in behalf of one Claxton, one of his chap- 
lains, addressed to Secretary Cromwell. Claxton had, 
it appears, been noticed for his omission of prayers 
for the king and royal family, and the letter of the 
Bishop was to exonerate his chaplain. Mr. Windus 
fulfilled a promise made at the previous meeting, by 
exhibiting a series of articles used by the Esquimaux 
in their boats, the appearance of which, he imagined, 





gave rise to the belief in mermaids. 
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SALLE 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

March 9th.—Annual Meetiug.—Joseph Arden, Esq. 
F.S.A., in the chair. Dr. William Beattie and James 
Prior, Esq., F.S.A., the Auditors, delivered in the 
report of the examination of the Treasurer's accounts, 
which presented a very favourable view of the state 
of the Society—the amount received during the past 
year being 472/. 10s. 3d., and the payments, including 
asum of 17/. 13s. due to the Treasurer at the pre- 
ceding audit, 456/. 16s., leaving, therefore, a balance 
in favour of the Society, amounting to 15/. 14s. 3d, 
The Society had lost nine members by death, twenty- 
two by retirement, and nineteen had been removed 
from the list by the Council for non-payment of their 
subscriptions. Fifty-nine new associates had been 
almitted, and the number of subscribing members 
amounted altogether to 480. Ten for the present 
year are to be added to this number. The election 
for officers and council then took place; and N, 
Gould, Esq., F.S.A., and Thos. Wright, Esq., F.S.A., 
being appointed Scrutators, the following list was 
returned :—President—The Lord Albert D. Conyng- 
ham, M.P., K.C.H., F.S.A. Vice-Presidents—Sir 
William Beetham, B. B. Cabbell, M.P.; Sir William 
Chatterton, Bart.; James Heywood, M.P.; Rev. W. F. 
Hope, M.A., F.R.S.; R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. ; 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson, F.R.S. Treasurer —T. J. Pettigrew. 
Secretaries—T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A.; C. Roach 
Smith, F.S.A. Hydrographical Secretary—Captain 
A. B. Becher, R.N. Secretary for Foreign Corre- 
spondence— Thomas Wright, M.A.,F.S.A. Draughis- 
man—F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Council—Joseph 
Arden, F.S.A.; A. Ashpitel, C. Baily, Dr. William 
Beattie, A. H. Burkitt, W. Chaffers, N. Gould, 
J. O. Halliwell, T. Lott, W. Meyrick, Major A. J. 
Moore, J. R. Planche, J. Prior, D. Roberts, R.A.; 8. R. 
Solly, M.A.; J. G. Waller, Alfred White. Auditors 
—J. Webb, W. Yewd. Thanks were voted to the 
President and Council of the past year; to the 
Treasurer; to the Auditors; to the Secretaries; to 
the donors of plates and cuts in aid of the illustration 
of the Journal; and to the Chairman, for his atten- 
tion to the business of the evening. — 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
—Chemical, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 
—Royal Academy, (Sir R. Westmacott’s Sixth Lecture on 
Sculpture,) 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.—Civil 
Engineers, (Mr. Highton on Electric Telegraphs,) 8 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 
—College of Physicians, (Dr. Golding Bird’s First Lecture 
on Materia Medica,) 4 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 83 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Numismatic, 7 p.m.—Royal 
Academy, (Professor Leslie’s Sixth Lecture on Painting,) 
8 p.m. 
Frriday—Royal Institution, (Rev. Professor Baden Powell 
on the Nebular Theory,) 84 p.m.—Philological, 8 p.m.— 
Archzological Association, 8} p.m.—College of Physicians, 
(Dr. Golding Bird’s Second Lecture on Materia Medica,) 


4 p.m. 
Saturday—Roysl Botanic, 3} p.m.— Westminster Medical, 
p.m. 





a 





FINE ARTS. 
THE SPANISH SCHOOL OF ART. 
Tue lecturer began by alluding to the early Italian 
or Christian art, recently illustrated by Renkle and 
Lord Lindsey, (see Literary Gazette, No. 1671,) 
though rather in a philosophical than artistic point of 
view, and the imitation of it now reviving under the 
auspices of Prince Albert, so as to form a distinct 
feature or division in our native school; and then 
proceeded to the consideration of the school of Spain, 
which he compared and contrasted with the others. 
The Italian sought Beauty, united with dignity and 
grandeur in form and sentiment—the Spanish Cha- 
‘racter. In this element lies the genius of Spain; in 
her poetry, painting, music, and even her dances. In 
this quality of art she was unrivalled. He also traced 
the high excellence of the Spaniards to their social 
condition, and the peculiar and sombre complexion of 
their religion, the result of six centuries of warfare 





with the Moorish infidels, “These,” he observed, 
“are the two great sources of the Spanish school— 
the social and the religious state of Spain. From the 
former—its peculiar social state—originated that 
dynasty of her artists, which, commencing with 
Sanchez Coello, in the time of Philip II., was ad- 
vanced by Domenico Theotocopuli, continued by Luis 
Tristan, and attained its perfection in Velasques, in 
that of Philip IV. The other arising from the reli- 
gious feeling of Spain, running parallel with this, com- 
menced at the same period with Morales il Divino, 
was advanced by Juan Vicente Juanes, continued by 
the two Ribaltas and Roelas, and was perfected by 
Zurbaran.” 

He preferred this classification to that by provinces, 
such as the schools of Castile, Granada, &c., because 
many of the artists belonged to one and the same 
school, and it was at Madrid that their greatest works 
were produced. Mr. Field also glanced at the still 
earlier school of Spain and its professors, such as A. 
del Rincon, Fernand Gallegos ; and arriving at Coello, 
Velasques, Morales, and Murillo, he pointed to the 
foundation of that style of colour which distinguishes 
Spanish art from that of any other nation. ‘The 
Escurial called into existence the works of many 
eminent men for its decoration from all parts of 
Europe, and at the birth of the new school employed 
the following Spanish artists—Juan Fernandes Ti- 
menes, of Navarre; Miguel Barosse ; Domingo Bel- 
tran; Theodosio Mingot, Catalan; Luis de Carajal, 
Toledo; Bartolomeo de Carducha. Foreigners— 
Antonio Moro, Lugueto Cambiase, Frederigo Tuchero, 
Peregrino Tibaldi, Romulo Cincinnati. 

But Domenico Theotocopuli el Greigo, and Herrera 
el Veigo, were the great artistic founders of the 
Spanish school—the former giving its spirit, and the 
latter its body. Many portraits by El Greigo have 
passed, and are now passing, for Titian’s, and his 
finer works may be mistaken for the magnificent pro- 
ductions of Tintoretto, though he is, nevertheless, 
peculiarly Spanish. Luis Tristan was his immediate 
scholar, of whom Velasques openly professed himself 
to be an imitator. Upon the last, the lecturer be- 
stowed an enthusiastic encomium. Never did ‘there 
exist (he said) “that union of different qualities, so 
as to form one perfect whole, as in Velasques. His 
strength, delicacy, and refinement of character; his 
perfect silvery taste in colouring ; his brilliant, sharp, 
and sparkling touch; his mastery of atmosphere, was 
a combination from which nothing could not only be 
abstracted, but nothing added, without impairing a 
style approaching as nearly in its way to perfection as 
possible.” 

Of this master he further stated—there are no fine 
specimens of public access in this country, and the 
Aguador or Water-seller, in the possession of the 
Duke of Wellington, he pronounced to be by another 
hand. The Boar-hunt he considered to have been 
much injured in the cleaning, and went on to remark, 
of present interest to us— 

“ Before ceasing to refer to Velasques, it is import- 
ant to remark, that he is the highest authority of that 
principle, in the management of a picture as a whole, 
which is so diametrically opposed to the one prac- 
tised by the very early masters in the infancy of art, 
and so strongly advocated by the modern German 
school; and which has given rise of late to great 
discussion, sustained on both sides with much in- 
genuity and eloquence,—whether every object in a 
picture—whether the more important ones or not— 
should be equally elaborated, should have equal pains 
bestowed upon their details and their finish. All 
objects in nature, say our German cotemporaries, are 
equally finished, none more or less than another. 
The advocates of the opposite principle maintain that 
the human eye is so constructed, and the laws of 
vision such, that that point—that object only where 
the focus of the eye rests—is seen with perfect dis- 
tinctness in all its finish and detail. All others are 
comparatively confused until the focus of the eye, by 
a change, is directed to them. Thus, although nature 
is in reality in all her objects equally finished and 
distinct, she does not appear so; and to represent 
her so would be false in art, which has to do alone 





with the appearances, not the realities of things. ‘To 
give the full and effective representation of objects 
which are on different planes, it is essential that the 
one—that on which the focus of the eye rests—should 
be more distinct and finished than the others. I 
refer to this subject in its merely physical view, 
leaving out of consideration the higher and moral 
one, how far the elaboration of the details of inferior 
objects may detract or not, by engaging the attention, 
in subjects of high sentiment or deep pathos. I 
leave the question to be decided by the higher autho- 
rities in art, merely observing that the practising and 
carrying to the utmost the latter principle—the ren- 
dering one object distinct and others comparatively 
confused—was one great element of the magic reality 
that was attained by Velasques.” 

Murillo was next passed in review, and the 
Picaresco school (so entirely Spanish) was treated of 
in an instructive manner. After describing these 
immortal rogues of Velasques and vagabonds of 
Murillo, the lecturer went through the masters in 
religious and sacred subjects, such as Juanes, Morales, 
the Ribaltas, Roelas, Cespedes, Alonzo Cano, and 
Zurbaran, (as popular and famed in France as Murillo 
is in England.) 

In concluding, Mr. Field said—“ After the age of 
the liberal and tasteful Philip the Fourth, the age of 
Zubaran, Velasques, Murillo, and Alonzo Cano, his 
son and successor, Charles the Second, imported 
Luca Giordano, a foreigner; he was employed and 
enriched to the exclusion of native talent. His 
vicious style in an incredibly short space of time 
swept away all vestiges of the national school. 
Royal Academies have been established in all the 


principal cities of Spain, are existing at this day, but ° 


art has long ceased to exist in Spain, except it 
be the slight traces of it in the small carved figures 
of Malaga, thus perpetuating in an humble way that 
national talent which was so highly developed in 
Alonzo Cano. Those who have seen these figures 
(carved in wood) will acknowledge that they are 
infinitely superior to the Terra Cotta ones which are 
executed at this day in Rome by the Italians. The 
Spanish ones are full of character, still indicating, 
even in a comparatively insignificant style, the pecu- 
liar genius of the nation. I cannot conclude my 
remarks upon Spanish art without warning you, as 
probably most here have been in Paris, against con- 
sidering the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre as any 
specimen of Spanish art. It is a mass of spurious 
pictures, of bad copies, and of worse imitations, with 
two or three exceptions only. Baron Taylor on the 
part of Louis Philippe, and Mr. Standish Hall on his 
own account, were the formers of this collection— 
neither of them, I say it without any personal dis- 
respect to either of them, with any judgment in the arts, 
and they have consequently been imposed upon by pic- 
ture dealers. Among the very few authentic pictures, 
but which are almost overwhelmed by the surrounding 
rubbish, are the portraits of Murillo, by himself, once 
belonging to Mr. Williams, Vice-Consul, and the 
Verger of Seville Cathedral, by Murillo, purchased of 
the late lamented Sir John Brackenburg. 

“In concluding this very imperfect sketch of 
Spanish art, to do justice to which would require & 
series of lectures, I must say that my object has been 
to direct attention to a more extended sphere of art, 
by placing before you a school which has been almost 
overlooked in this country. From a consideration of 
it I would deduce this corollary, that, although the 
study of a diversity of styles tends to produce 
originality, yet art in any country, to attain the rank 
and name of a school, must in its leading features and 
character be indigenous; it must spring from the 
social character or religious feeling of the people, and 
that no importation or imitation of a foreign style, 
however excellent in itself, can give to a people the 
glory of possessing a national school.” 


Burford's Panorama.—The new panorama opened 
for private view last Saturday, and to the public 
since, in the large circle at Mr. Burford’s, is one © 
more than usual attraction. It is a view of Switzer- 
land taken from Mount Righi, and displays almost 42 
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entire view of the country, with its cantons, lakes, 
mountain passes, and enchanting scenery. So many 
have travelled over so much of the country, its chief 
features are so prominent and well known, and the 
historical recollections of its Passes, from Hannibal 
to Napoleon, so many and interesting, that we can 
hardly conceive a subject more suitable for Panorama 
than Switzerland. The present view is painted, from 
sketches taken by himself in 1848, by Mr. Burford ; 
the figures, as usual, by Mr. Selous; and the whole 
as admirable and effective as anything these gentle 
men have ever done, 

Messrs. Christie and Manson had an exciting sale 
on Thursday of the Stowe Miniatures, for many of 
which there was a keen competition, and the prices 
were consequently enhanced. Many of them were of 
great beauty, and some of extreme interest from 
associations. To-day thirty of the late Mr. Howard's 
productions come to the hammer. Among them are 
some of his best pictures, sketches, and copies. 
They are a little exhibition in themselves, and will, 
no doubt, attract much attention: for, just now, the 
works of modern artists of reputation are rising 
rapidly in estimation and value, and many of Mr. 
Howard's pieces will enjoy a fame far beyond the 
present time. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Wednesday, March 14th, 1849, 


CoMPLAINTS are made in literary and artistic circles, 
that the President of the Republic treats the men of 
the pen and the pencil with small consideration. He 
does not invite them to his fétes, and prefers his 
horse to the best new book or picture ever painted. 
If substantiated, this is a political blunder; because 
literary men and artists, as a class, are worthy of every 
honour, and many of them have greater renown, and 
wield mightier influence than most of the leading 
mountebanks on the political stage—and by slighting 
them he will make them his enemies, and then woe to 
him! for his popularity, great as it is, could not long 
withstand their hostility.* 

One of the best proofs that literary prosperity is 
gradually, though slowly returning, is the increase of 
good sized and rather high priced works in the official 
catalogue of new publications, with the consequent 
diminution of political and Socialist pamphlets, reports 
of public meetings, speeches, and such like trumpery. 
Last Saturday's catalogue, for example, contains more 
works at from two to fifteen francs, than any since the 
Revolution; and the list of the one, two, and three 
sou political and Socialist trash, though still longer 
than could be wished, was never so scanty. The 
greater part of the former batch, however, are, I ob- 
serve, treatises on matters interesting only to special 
trades and professions; but still there are several 
works which are purely literary—as, for example, 
Etudes biographiques sur Louis Philippe, Etudes 
Litteraires sur la Jeune Allemande, Biographie du 
Chancelier d Aguesseau, Cuvres Choises d’ Etienne 
Pasquier, a new edition of one of Villemain's works, 
4 new edition of Dumont d’Urville’s Voyage round 
the World, &c. Perhaps a thin volume by Louis 
Blane, entitled Appel aux Honnétes Gens, may also 
be considered literary, on account of the author's 
eminence as a writer; but it treats only of political 
subjects, and is written only for a political object. 

Like all other branches of art, engraving has suf- 
fered cruelly from the Revolution ; perhaps it would 
not be too much to say that none has suffered so 
Severely ; inasmuch as I verily believe that not hualf- 
a-dozen engravings of sterling importance have been 
brought ont during the whole year. But en revanche, 
we have been, and still are, literally deluged with 
lithographs —good, bad, and indifferent—witty, offen- 
Sive, and stupid. By lithograph portraits, in par- 
ticular, we have been completely overwhelmed. 
Cavaignac and Bonaparte—poor Archbishop Affre, 
and the murderers of General de Brea—Lamartine 








* This is, however, saying very little for their integrity or 
ependence.—Ep, L. G, 





and Ledru-Rollin—Marrast and all the members of 
the National Assembly—the men now on trial at 
Bourges—Louis Blane and Caussidi¢re—in a word, 
all the public characters of any note, and all that 
have been turned up, even for a day, by the seething 
cauldron of revolution, have been put on paper and 
placed in shop windows. The wonder is that such 
things should sell at all, especially as the soi-disant 
portraits are not only badly executed, but bear not the 
least resemblance to the originals, and are as different 
to each other as light and darkness. 

Some unscrupulous lithograph publishers, more 
greedy of gain than regardful of honesty, have actu- 
ally made several of their portraits serve for five or six 
different people. I, myself, can swear that one now 
exhibiting in the shops has done duty for Henri V., 
Louis Blane, Cavaignac, Barbés, the slaughtered 
Archbishop, Louis Napoleon, and others; and it was, 
if I mistake not, originally Lord Byron, or the Wan- 
dering Jew. Such impudent frauds as these are 
really abominable ; and it is a matter of regret that 
they cannot be punished or prevented. 

The past theatrical week has been singularly dull, 
and the theatrical people and public have been prin- 
cipally occupied with the embarrassed pecuniary 
position of the Port St. Martin, the Gaiété, and other 
theatres. At the Academie Royale (we may as well 
stick to the old familiar name), the rehearsals of the 
grand opera of Meyerbeer, the Prophet, are going on 
with all possible dispatch; and Meyerbeer himself 
takes the greatest pains in superintending them, and 
in hastening the period of the first representation. 
The greatest secrecy respecting the piece is strictly 
enjoined on all the performers, and the injunction 
thus far has been faithfully obeyed. But, neverthe 
less, it has oozed out that the scene is laid in the 
fifteenth century, and that the incideuts and person- 
ages are historical ;—indeed, it is hinted that the 
celebrated John of Leyden, and the events in which 
he and the Anabaptists figured, are brought forward. 
The music from beginning to end is declared to be 
admirable ; and neither trouble nor expense is spared 
to render the execution of it all that could be desired. 
As a spectacle, also, the opera is expected to prove 
extraordinarily attractive; and in particular, great 
hopes are built on a novel skating scene. There isa 
talk that the first representation will take place in the 
early part of April; but I should not be surprised if 
it were to be later, as it is only very recently that the 
performers have commenced the study of the fourth 
act. The only other items of theatrical news worth 
mentioning, are the approaching retirements from the 
stage of Mile. Georges, the great actress, (great in 
every sense,) and of the charming Anais, of the 
Frangais ; and finally, there is an on dit that Mr. 
Mitchell of London is about to become lessee of the 
Theatre des Variétiés. 

Lamartine advertises a monthly publication of 
thirty-two pages, to be called the “Conseiller des 
Peuple,” to be written by himself, and sold for the 
very low price of 6 francs a year. The work is to 
contain the history of all the political events of the 
month, and a notice of all the great public questions 
which may arise, whilst the lessons which both events 
and questions present to the people are also to be 
faithfully set forth. In addition to this, Lamartine is 
busily engaged in extending the sale of the select 
edition of his works. People here, I am sorry to 
say, sneer at him for thus making himself his own 
publisher, and thus becoming a periodical scribe ; but 
really there is nothing more honourable than to see 
a man who has held such high office in the state, and 
wielded such immense influence in the senate—who, 
even now, though fallen from his high position, and 
under a cloud of obloquy, is still second to few in 
political eminence, and perhaps to none of his con- 
temporaries in literary genius—it is really honour- 
able, I say, to see such a man taking to the drudgery 
of the pen to find relief from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. 

That indefatigable race—the poets—has not been 
extinguished by the Revolution. Aw contraire, it still 
lives, and still writes, and what is more, still pub- 


to the great joy of cheesemongers. It has poured 
forth doleful odes innumerable on the downfall of the 
monarchy—chaunted hymns of triumph by the thou- 
sand on the establishment of the Republic—and con- 
cocted ponderous epics by the ton on the events and 
consequences of the great political march of February. 
Nor has it even permitted Louis Napoleon to be 
elected President in peace; but in epic, ode, song, 
and every form that poetry can take, has beplastered 
him with laudation or overwhelmed him with re- 
proach and warning. Some of the rhyming tribe 
have even had the cruelty, after mauling the nephew, 
to fall foul of the uncle, as if “le grand homme” had 
not been sufficiently persecuted by poets, little and big, 
to have earned the right of henceforth sleeping peace- 
fully in his grave. But of all the self-dubbed “‘ poems” 
of which the Revolution has formed the excuse, there 
is not one worth the honour of special mention in a 
literary journal—all are bad, all pitiable; and the 
principal thing to be recorded of their publication is, 
an awful fall in prices in the waste-paper market. 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
AccorpinG to the twelfth Annual Report of the 
Directors, this excellent institution, we rejoice to see, 
goes on steadily and prosperously. Relief to the 
amount of 363/. 12s. has been granted, viz., 136/. 0s. 
to seven retail booksellers, 129/. 8s, to fourteen 
booksellers’ assistants, 36/. 10s. to forty-three widows 
of the former, and 611. 5s. to six widows of the latter 
class. Notwithstanding this liberal expenditure, in 
all the cases essentially serviceable to the reci- 
pients, a considerable sum has been added to the per- 
manent fund. ‘There are 475 members and sub- 
scribers belonging to the Institution; and we are 
surprised that the number should not have been 
doubled among so extensive a body of traders, when 
we look at the benefits it confers on all who come 
within the sphere of its wholesome humanity, founded 
ou the best principles of prudent foresight and co- 
operation. Meanwhile the cash, under the able 
management of the Treasurer, Mr. Brown, presents a 
healthy and improving appearance—at the close of 
1848, 20,2497. 1s. 6d. ! 








BURIALS IN TOWNS, 

Arter the limited meeting at Mr. Mackinnon’s, a 
fortnight ago, when this subject was earnestly dis- 
cussed by members of the legislature, and other gen- 
tlemen who take an interest in it, we observe, with 
much satisfaction, that a general public meeting to 
take it into consideration, and petition parliament for 
the abolition of the practice, is announced for an 
early day in next month. For ourselves we cannot 
“ yealize” in our minds, how so glaring and perni- 
cious a usage could have resisted, to the present day, 
the exposure and obloquy to which it has been sub- 
jected. We have never heard a voice raised in de- 
fence of it; yet it continues! It is told of a most 
odious tyrant, that in the demoniac cruelty of his 
heart, he was wont to condemn the living to be 
fastened to dead bodies, and thus sublimate the mon- 
strous barbarity of his punishments. What shall we 
say, then, to a civilized people, pretending to feelings 
and refinements, voluntarily, and without cause or 
provocation, perpetrating a whole system of similar 
atrocity ; tying the living and dead together, in their 
populous thoroughfares, in their churches, and, as it 
appears from uncontradicted statements, even in their 
ball-room pastimes and fétes, in desecrated localities, 
where the worship of God and rotting human carcases 
impiously combine their holy incense and disgusting 
effluvia. 

The custom is altogether so revolting, and so ob- 
viously unsafe, and vile, even to the most inconsiderate 
inhabitant of London, that, were it not for the apathy 
truly expressed in the old saying, “that which is 
everybody's business is nobody's business,” we could 
not believe but that it would have been put down by 
an unanimous outcry against it. We could not have 
thought a simple detail necessary to rouse the general 





lishes—publishes to the bitter sorrow of readers, but 


jndignation and demand for redress ; but such details 
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as are brought forward by Mr. Walker* are enough 
to raise the very dead against the horrors of their se- 
pulture. 

We will not now go again into the question, which 
will, no doubt, be ably discussed at the approaching 
meeting ; but we will repeat our hope that the result 
may produce that authoritative regard for the health 
of the living and the decent repose of the dead, which 
are so shockingly outraged by the present condition 
of things. We ure neither bigoted nor furious, and 
therefore we add, that if really just to conciliate op- 
position, there must be ready means to satisfy those 
who have “ vested interests” in the continuance of 
this Plague-spot. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Sir Alexander Johnston—On Monday, the 6th, 
at the age of seventy-three, died this universally re- 
spected, and, in an eminent degree, publicly useful 
Gentleman ; a member of the Privy Council; long 
known for his important civil services in the Island 
of Ceylon, and since his return home distinguished 
by the able and efficient discharge of other duties 
connected with almost every species of progress and 
improvement which has occupied the attention of the 
country. The introduction of trial by jury and the 
abolition of slavery in Ceylon were the most prominent 
events in the life of Sir Alexander; but his whole 
career was one of elevated character for the best of 
purposes which can benefit society. ‘To the promo- 
tion of science he gave warm encouragement, and 
literature (in the pursuits of which he was a constant 
participator) had no more enlightened and liberal 
friend. For many a page of this Journal are we in- 
debted to his able pen, and kind offices in quarters 
where the best of information was to be obtained. 
The name of Johnston is of famous Border antiquity ; 
and the family of Sir Alexander of historical note. 
By descent and marriage he was nearly related to the 
valiant and literary race of the Napiers, and to the 
illustrious house of Argyll. His lady was grand- 
daughter to the fifth Duke, aud his mother daughter 
to the fifth Lord Napier, and he was consequently 
first cousin to the hero of Scinde and the historian of 
the Peninsular war. The fine estate of Carnsallock, 
in Dumfriesshire now descends to his eldest son; 
and we may, without flattery, add that most honour- 
able and honoured as has been the life of Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, the promise of his children is not 
the less likely to sustain the highest rank at which 
he arrived by the devotion of great talent, clear intel- 
ligence, and untiring energy to every good and 
patriotic work which he took in hand, during very 
many years of ceaseless application to objects of 
national and human improvement. Sir Alexander 
was in person of handsome presence; in manners he 
possessed the suavity of the perfect gentleman; and 
in the intercourse of mind he brought to the con- 
gress a vast fund of acquired knowledge and pro- 
found views, which made his socicty as instructive 
as it was agreeable and genial. 


Anthony White, Esq., the eminent surgeon, died 
at his house in Parliament Street, yesterday week, at 
an advanced age. His long professional career was 
distinguished not only by superior surgical skill, but 
by a zealous devotedness to every new invention or 
discovery in the arts and sciences connected with the 
practice which the ingenuity of the age has produced. 
We know not how many wonders of nature, how 
many improvements in mechanism, how many extra- 
ordinary experiments we have witnessed under his 
encouraging auspices and tbe direction of his great 
experience.+ Mr. White is stated in the Globe to be 
of north country extraction, and educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he took an honourable degree. His 





* By Mr. George Alfred Walker especially, as the most 
zealous of advocates for this reform, whose publications in 
behalf of it have been warmly ded in our col : see 
Literary Gaxette, 30th Nov., 1839, and August 20, 1841. But 
we will say years before this we took an earnest and personal 
share in first calling the attention of the metropolis to the 
abomination.—Ep. L. G. 





abilities and extensive practice recommended him to 
a seat in the Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, of which he was twice president; and in the 
Court of Examiners his judgment lad worthily great 
weight. In private life Mr. White was liberal and 
benevolent ; and indeed it might truly be said of him, 
that he was, take him for all in all, a Pattern of what 
a surgeon of the highest qualities in this populous 
city ought to be. 
George Silvertop, Esq., a Roman-catholic gentle - 
man of property and distinction in Northumberland, 
died on the 20th ult., in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. He was the first of his persuasion who was 
appointed, by the crown, high sheriff of a county 
since the time of William IJ1.; visited the Emperor 
Napoleon at Elba, and published an account of his 
interview ; and was employed in some private nego- 
tiations between the British Government and the 
Pope. These matters we Jearn from a well-written 
Memoir in the Gateshead Observer; but the point 
in the character of the deceased which affords us the 
greatest cause to respect his memory, is given in the 
following lines :—‘ His sympathy for merit struggling 
with difficulty was well illustrated by the history of 
Mr. Lough, the now celebrated sculptor. Mr. Lough 
was a native of the obscure locality of Muggleswick, 
near Minsteracres, (the name of his estate.) There 
Mr. Silvertop found lim, and was the first to notice 
and earnestly and liberally to foster the recognised 
genius of the friendless artist.” he man who helps 
genius forward is worthy of a niche in the temple of 
genius. We can only give Mr. Silvertop this small 
one in a literary shrine: Lough ought to immortalize 
his early friend in marble ! 
RT EE LITTLE, IE ILLS SEE EN EE LE ST 
THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s—The opera season has commenced 
with more than its usual attractions. Though the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Lumley has been always distin- 
guished for the liberality of its provision before Easter, 
of the higher class of opera, and the acknowledged emi- 
nence of the artists engaged, the opening night of the 
present campaign has far outdone all its predecessors. 
Alboni, Gardoni, Belletti, I. Lablache, old and esta 
blished favourites, to say nothing of the débutants in 
La Cenerentola, would, at any time, have commanded 
an overfiow, but to have such an opera, so cast at 
the very commencement of a season, was irresistible, 
and the consequence was, that on Thursday evening 
Her Majesty's theatre was filled to the ceiling, and 
the appearance of the house an animating sign of 
future welfare. It would be idle to enter into criti- 
cism or detail of Mlle. Alboni’s Cinderella—it took 
Paris by storm, and revived the falling, or fallen, 
fortunes of the grand opera; it had previously de- 
lighted London, in parts and altogether, and on the 
present occasion it was even a more splendid per- 
formance than before. There was the important fiat of 
judges, whose taste and acumen are not to be deceived, 
to be obtained on a new field; and bravely did Mlle. 
Alboni acquit herself. After the faintest possible 
signs of trepidation, she came out in the full scope 
of her magnificent organ, and from first to last drew 
down loud and long-continued applause. The finale 
to the first act, Sprezzo quoi don, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the display cf the compass and range of 
her voice, and the truth and sweetness of the tones, 
both in alto and chest, were nearly perfection, In 
the Non piu mesta she was again admirable, and the 
encore was enthusiastic. Gardoni sang sweetly, but 
was hardly in as fine condition of voice as before 
he visited the “ bleak north,” while Belletti seemed 
to us to be greatly improved both in power and in the 
knowledge that he possessed the power. F. La- 
blache was, as always, il magnifico. Of the first 
appearances we have little to say, they will find their 
true places, and be useful members of the company. 
The band has been much augmented, particularly in 
the stringed instruments, and went very well under 
the continued direction of Mr. Balfe ; but the chorus, 
though a full and good one, was hardly up to the 
mark. When more practised, it will no doubt be 





, B _ Heurteloup’s crushing the stone was one of the 


better and go with greater effect. The ballet was 





the Diable & Quatre, familiar in many shapes upon 
many stages, but never given with such effect as 
on this occasion. The scenery is magnificent, the 
dresses all new, appropriate, and costly, and the 
dancers, Carlotta Grisi, Carolina Rosati, and Marie 
Taglioni. 

Covent Garden.— Royal Italian Opera. —-'This 
house also opened on Thursday, with unusual attrac- 
tion for so early a portion of the season, but somewhat 
curiously, considering its name, with a French opera, 
two of the principal characters in which were repre- 
sented by French artists—Madame Dorus Gras and 
M. Massol. ‘The opera was Auber’s Masaniello, 
and none could have been better chosen to please the 
public, non-musical as well as musical, in the stricter 
sense of the word. The story of the Neapolitan 
fisherman is familiar to us from our childhood—and 
few musical productions have enjoyed greater popu- 
larity in this country than have the airs, choruses, 
dances, and overture of Musunielio since the pro- 
duction of the opera at Drury Lane in 1829, or 
indeed, its previous performance as a ballet at the 
Italian Opera House. This work has never hitherto 
been represented in its integrity in England, except, 
if we recollect rightly, by the German company at 
Drury Lane, when Herr Haitzinger was the Masani- 
ello, and perhaps was never, even at the Academie, so 
beautifully rendered as on Thursday evening. ‘The 
chief drawback of the opera is the want of a great 
part for a prima donna; the character of Elvira is 
lame and uninteresting, but the music afforded 
Madame Dorus Gras an opportunity for displaying 
the beauties of her florid style of singing. In the 
school in which she has studied she is perhaps un- 
rivalled for grace and finish, although it is one which 
is not popular with a mixed andience. On the con- 
trary, the tenor part, from the sweetness of the melo- 
dies with which it abounds, and the interest attached 
to the character, never fails to make an impression. 
On this occasion Mario acted and sang with more 
even than his usual vigour and refinement; in the 
mad scene his restless manner and wandering looks, 
and the air of melancholy abstraction which he 
assumed, gave additional effect to the wild snatches of 
melody that seemed to gush uncontrollably from 
his lips. He was admirably seconded by Massol, 
who is a basso-cantante of the highest order, and 
whose rich voice and dramatic style were finely 
perceptible in the ‘*Ve’ come” of the last act, 
and the duet with Mario, “O santo ardor,’ which 
received an enthusiastic encore, Mlle. Pauline 
Leroux was the Fenella. Old opera-goers will re- 
collect this lady as the ’enclla when the ballet was 
first produced in this country in 1829; but she bears 
her years and her laurels alike unfadingly, and re- 
mains, as she ever was, unequalled for grace and 
expression as a pantomimist. But after all, it is in 
the choruses, and particularly in those of the market 
scene, that the great strength of this opera lies—and 
these were so brilliantly rendered—with so much 
precision, and aided in their effect with such splen- 
dour of mise en scéne, that, familiar as they are, they 
had all the force of novelty. There was never, 
probably, heard a more beautiful piece of unaccom- 
panied singing than the celebrated prayer “ Nume del 
Ciel,” which, with the Tarantella that precedes it, 
was loudly encored. The effect of the diverlissement 
was increased by the elegant dancing of Miles. 
Wuthier and Louise Taglioni. There was no ballet 
after the opera, which did not, however, conclude till 
alate hour, and was followed by the National An- 
them. On the whole, this was a most successful 
opening night, and gives promise of a brilliant season. 
We must not omit to notice the scenery by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin. The market place of Naples was 
represented with a truth of local effect worthy of 
Canaletti himself. There have been some judicious 
alterations in the plan of the house, which contt- 
bute at once to the appearance and comfort of the 
audience. 

Haymarket—We haye been prevented by the 
pressure of matters of various sorts from giving, & 
we intended, a lengthened notice of the revival of 
Othello at this theatre. A cast so powerful, in the pre- 
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sent state of the drama, demands more than cursory 
criticism, and we shall probably revert to the subject, 
particularly as a re-distribution of the principal cha- 
racters on Monday last, has given additional interest 
to the performances of this master-piece of our great 
dramatist. On Monday evening, after the tragedy, 
which drew a very numerous audience, a new farce 
from the ready pen of Mr. Sterling Coyne was pro- 
duced. It is called the Separate Maintenance, and 
shows how a certain J7r. and Mrs. Pennybother, re- 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, are in the habit of 
constant bickerings, but endeavour with the assist- 
ance of their maid, Mrs. Humby, to patch up a con- 
nubial peace. Not succeeding, they agree to sepa- 
rate, each taking a share of the house—a seam in the 
principal drawing room being fixed on as the line of 
division. On his side the husband prepares to 
start for the Casino, and the lady entertains at 
supper a party of female friends, disguised as officers 
from the-adjacent barracks. All this creates a great 
deal of fun ; but more arises when the pair, believing 
one another to have committed suicide, meet in the 
character of ghosts, and are so delighted eventually to 
find each other actual flesh and blood, that when the 
curtain falls there appears every chance of an end to 
their disputes. The materials of this farce, which 
was capitally acted, are not new, but are extremely 
well put together; and with a little curtailment it 
will enjoy, no doubt, like the rest of its author’s pro- 
ductions, a very lengthened existence, particularly as 
there is much spirit and quaintness in the dialogue, 
and it perfectly attnins one great end of farce writing 
—making the audience merry. 

Princess’s.—The popular pantomime here, after a 
career of more than sixty nights, is announced to 
have run its course ; it has outlived all its competitors, 
as it deserved to do, for it is one of the best that has 
been produced for many years. A Monsieur Klare, 
from Paris, has made his appearance in an entre acte 
ona rolling globe, on which he performs many extra- 
ordinary evolutions; and for once the play bills tell 
the truth, his feats are dexterous and elegant. 

Adelphi.—On Monday a regular Adelphi domestic 
drama, called the Hop- Pickers, by the author of the 
Harvest Home, and others of the same class, was 
brought out with great effect. Its success was com- 
plete, and the whole resources of the establishment 
seem to have been put into requisition for the accom- 
plishment of this desirable end. The scenery, ar- 
rangement, and acting are all that can be desired; 
and the imaginary Hop-Pickers of the Adelphi will 
no doubt continue a prosperous career till the real 
Hops want picking in Kent and Hampshire. 

Olympic.—Last ‘Tuesday was devoted to the 
benefit of the enterprising lessee of this theatre, Mr. 
Davidson, when the School for Scandal was very 
well given, Mr, H. Farren, who has joined the com- 
pany, playing Charles, and Mr. Stuart Joseph Surfuce. 
By the bills we see that next Tuesday the perfor- 
mances are for the benefit of Mr. E. Stirling, the 
stage-maiager, than whom, for the abilities he has 
displayed as author, actor, and manager, we know no 
one who better deserves a bumper, and we hope he 
will have it, 





VARIETIES. 

WM. Guizot.—Mr. Durham, whose bust of Jenny 
Lind has been so much admired as a perfect and 
characteristic likeness, has just finished a model of 
M. Guizot, introduced to our artist by Mr. T. Wright, 
and executed as a memorial for him, by the eminently 
literary ex-minister of France. Mr. Wright, we 
know, has long enjoyed the friendship of this illus- 
trlous man; and such a testimony of regard for talents 
which have won him, beyond his native appreciation, 
the difficult honours, for foreigners, of the French 
Institut, must be considered very interesting. Apart 
from private feelings, however, this excellent likeness 
of a great historical personage, who will be greater in 
all futurity, must be a performance of general interest 
—we were going to say laughingly, but as matters go 
in the world it may be gravely said, equal to the 
Swedish Nightingale, :] 





Rubens.—The commission entrusted with the re- 
storation of Rubens’ pictures at Antwerp was duly 
installed, a few days since, by the Governor of that 
province. It special mission is to draw up a state- 
ment of the works to be executed, to make an esti- 
mate thereof, to propose the person to whom the 
delicate task of restoring the two pictures, “ The 
Crucifixion” and the “ Descent from the Cross,” is to 
be confided, and to superintend its execution. A very 
convenient studio has already been arranged in the 
church, and the public will learn with pleasure that 
the two pictures will shortly be conveyed thither, 
first to be examined, then to be restored.—Prussels 
Herald. 

The instantaneous stopping of a Steam Engine, 
by opening a valve to admit atmospheric air, which 
instantly chokes the condensor of the engine, shuts 
off the throttle and water valves, and opens the blow 
valves. A Bradford correspondent of the Zimes says, 
that after opening the valve, the fly-wheel only made 
one revolution and a quarter; whereas in the ordinary 
stopping of the engine, the fly-wheel makes five re- 
volutions before it can be brought toa stand. This 
safety-valve may be placed in any room of the mill, 
connected with the condensing-pipes, and hence the 
frightful accidents by entanglement in the mill straps 
be prevented. The invention is due to James Miles, 
a “ hard-working mechanic.” 

Stowe.—Lady Castlemaine, mistress of Charles II., 
and afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, by Faithorne, 
331. The Duchess of Portsmouth, (another,) with 
the young Duke of Richmond as Cupid, by H. 
Gascar, after Baudet, 31/7. 15s. Oliver Cromwell 
standing between two pillars, 24/. Cromwell and 


Fairfax, with a portrait of King Charles be- 
tween them, 9/. 9s. Richard Cromwell, G/. 12s, 
Gd. The Marquis of Ancaster, Faithorne, 17/. 5s. 


A Portrait of the High Admiral, the Earl of Warwick, 
by Van Voerst, 13/. The Farl of Lindsey, Lord 
Great Chamberlain, (whence Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby has the office and title,) by Faithorne, after 
Vandyke, 14/. 14s. The Portraicture of the illustrious 
Lords, the Earle of Essex and Baron Willoughby of 
Eresby, 8/. 8s. Effigies of Sir George Tooke of 
Popes, by Marmion, 11/, The two latter, and others 
in this sale, which were in the collection of Sir M. 
Sykes, showed how preciously that virtnoso had paid 
for his favourite pursuit. 

Mary Barton, the popular picture of Manchester 
life, is stated to have been written by Mrs. Gaskell, 
of Liverpool. 

Mallet’s Edward and Emma was, it is well known, 
founded on an actual lovers’ tragedy, which took place 
at Bowes, Yorkshire, in the Parish Register of which 
is the following entry,—“ Roger Wrightson, Jun., 
and Martha Railton, both of Bowes, buried in one 
Grave. He died of a fever; and upon tolling his 
passing-bell she cried out, ‘ My heart is broken,’ and 
in a few hours expired through Love. Mareh 15, 
1714-5. Aged both 20 years.” F. T. Dimsdale, 
LL.D., who is editing a new edition of Mallet’s ballad, 
(and there is also a good ballad on “ The Bowes 
Tragedy,”) has, we learn, erected a monument in 
Bowes Churchyard to the memory of the true lovers, 
the anniversary of whose burial fell on last Thursday. 

Catalani has been forced to fly from Florence in 
consequence of the violent revolution, and has arrived 
at Lyons. Her son, M. Valebrague, (the same, we 
fancy, who enacted Cupid in a raised pie, at a plea- 
sant and social entertainment at the Hermitage, 
Brompton,) is stated to be a distinguished officer in 
the French service. 

Large Newspapers.—The increased size of many 
newspapers, in town and country, has made them 
really so difficult to hold and read, that it might be 
convenient to try a telescope (qu@re Lord Rosse’s) 
for their perusal. 

Schooling.—A school advertisement at Blackheath, 
announces that “ the masters take boarders, and also 
E. L. Eve, Esq. M.A.” &e. 

Increase of Insurances.—In 1821, the amount of 
property insured is stated at above 526 millions; in 
1841, at above 682 millions; since when, it has in- 
reased in a similar ratio, 





Anglo-Saxon Language.—The Rev, C. Hardwick 
(at the last meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society) stated, respecting a paper he is preparing on 
the History of St. Catherine, that it wonld “ contain 
a very valuable semi-Saxon legend, which exhibits a 
form of our language in its progress from Anglo-Saxon 
to English, different, it is believed, from any that has 
previously been presented to scholars.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bennett’s (J. W.) Distinction between Baptismal and Spiri- 
tual Regeneration, 8vo, 5s. 

Brooke’s (J. T.) Four Months in California, second edition, 
post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Burchell’s (Rey. J.) The Midnight Cry, 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Caughey’s (Rey. J.) Voice from America, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Craig’s (Rev. J.) Comfort for Mourners, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Davy’s (J., M. D.) Lectures on Study of Chemistry, foolscap, 
cloth, 5s. 

Discourses on Christian Missions by American Authors, 
post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Exmoor; or Footsteps of Hubert in the West, post 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Ford’s (D. E.) Congregational Psalmody, oblong, cloth, 8s. 

Fox's (W. J.) Lectures to Working Classes, yol. 4, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

History of England during the Peace of 1816 to 1846, royal 
8vo, cloth, 22s. 

Hodge’s (Elizabeth ) Soothing Thoughts, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Inne’s (Rev. G.) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Johnson’s (L. D.) Memoria Technica, 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 

Jupp’s (E. B.) Historical Account of Company of Car- 
penters,* 8vo, I6s. 

Leaves from my Note Book, 32mo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Macbride’s (Rev. J.) Remains, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 

Maccabe’s (Mrs.) The Wonderful Book, 32mo, cloth, 2s. 

McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, new edition, 8yvo, 
cloth, with supplement, £2 10s. 





half russia, £2 15s. 

Magoon’s Proverbs for the People, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Maitland’s (Rev. Dr.) Essays on Reformation in England, 
8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Neander’s Church History, translated by Terry, vol. 4, 8vo, 
cloth, lis. 

Olshausen’s (I1.) Biblical Commentary on New Testament— 
Romans, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Pemberton’s (Robert) Attributes of the Soul from the 
Cradle, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

Perils, Pleasures, &c. of an Emigrant, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Quinton’s (J. A.) Heaven’s Antidote to Curse of Labour, 
post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rock’s (D.) Church of our Fathers, yols, 1 and 2, 8vo, cloth, 
36s. 

Sacred History of the World, a Series of Dialogues from the 
Dutch, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Smee’s (A.) Elements of Electro Biology, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Speciall’s (W.) Key to Arnold's Greek Accidence, 8yo, cloth, 
5s 


Tourrier’s French as Spoken, new edition, square, sewed, 
Is. 6d. 

Wayland’s (F.) University Sermons, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Wilkinson’s (Rev. G.) Selection from Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Exposition of the Gospels, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Yeldman’s Hommopathy, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849. hm « | 1849, h.m. 8. 

Mar.17 . . 12 829° | Mar. 21. .. . 12 7181 
a a — 8121 2. 1. ew eo = 6599 
19 . 2. « == 7542 23. — 6416 
20... — 7362 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amid the trouble of arranging our comparative review of 
the translations of Humboldt's Cosmos last week, a few ty- 
pographic lapses happened. In the second column, page 
164, the tail of Menschen-gerscheit was shortened by the 
last two syllables, and Orde, farther down, ought to be 
Erde. 

Simpletonism.—“ As 1 do not always see your Gazette, I 
cannot be sure if you have inserted my poem on ‘ California.’ 
If you have, be pleased to send me a copy of the No. in which 
it has appeared, and if not, a letter from you, pointing out 
any errors which might cause its rejection, will oblige,” 
&e., &e., &c., &c. Two extra secretaries would about 
answer this and similar requests. We plead guilty to 
“A.B. C.,” of an occasional neglect of correspondents, but 
it is more apparent than real, for many of these ought to 
find answers in themselves, silence is simply non-consent, 
and let A. B. C. look at our inevitable produce every seven 
days, look at the labour and amount of intelligence fur- 
nished in the last Gazette, and say whether there is or is 
not a valid excuse for breach of etiquette in such instances 
as he complains of, in that gentlemanly and literary tone 
which has induced this explanation. 

C. D. is perfectly right, but the blame of literary disguise 
did not lie with the simple-hearted and honest original. 

M. A. reached us too late for this No. 





* Miscalled “ Stationers” in our Jast, 
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ReCrAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


_On TUESDAY next, March 20th, will be performed (for the third 
time) Auber’s Grand Opera, 


MASANIELLO, 


Elvira, Madame Dorus Gras, 
(her third appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Fenella, Mdlle. Pavtrns Lenovx, 
(her third appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Emma, Madame Becurnr. 
Alfonso, Signor Luror Mer. Borella, Signor Romo. 
Pietro, M. Massot, 
(the representative of the part at the Academie Royale of Paris) ; 
Pescatore, Signor Racuz. Selva, Signor Re. 
Masaniello, Signor Mario, 

The Ch ristic Dances incid 1 to the Opera will be supported 
by Mddle. Woraren, M. ALexanpre, and Mdile. Louis Tacitont. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grave and Testy. 

The Performances will commence at Half-past Eight o’clock on 
Tuesdays, and Eight o’clock on Saturdays. 

Prices of admission—Pit, 8s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 5s. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season) may be had at 
the Box Office of the Theatre in Bow Street, Covent Garden; and of 
the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 








Pues rTae ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
EXTRAORDINARY FEATS OF HORSEMANSHIP, supported 
by the following talented Artistes, in addition to other accomplished 
Performers, EV ERY EVENING.—M.Franconi will exhibit his highly- 
trained Horses— Graceful Feats of Horsemanship, by Madilles. 
Caroline, Clarke, Mathilde, Amaglia, Ducos, Palmyre Anato, &c., &c. ; 
MM. Loisset, Sen., Nief, Newsome, Young Loisset, Candler, Wehle, 
&c., &e.—The Entertainments will be accompanied by the Eccen- 


tticities of Messrs. Auriol, Leclair, Young Auriol, and Mohamet. 
Commence at Eight o’Clock. ~ 


GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES every Wapnespar and 
Farpay.— Commence at Two o’clock. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 

Savarz.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl works of Painting, 
Pp or Archi i ded for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday the 9th, or by 
Six o’Clock in the evening of Tuesday the 10th of April next, after 
which time no work can possibly be received, nor can any works be 
received which have already been publicly exhibited. 

The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained at 


the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition, but 
the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 
injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any package 
which may be forwarded by Carriers. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to the 

retary. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE 
on the 3st inst.—Each PRIZEHOLDER at the Annual Distribu- 
tion will be entitled to SELECT for HIMSELF a WORK of ART 
as h fe Every Subscriber will receive for each guinea an im- 
pression of a Line Engraving by P. Lightfoot, after W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A.—SABRINA—a proof of which may now be seen at the Office, 
and, in addition to this, an Engraving, after a design in bas relief, of 
“Christ entering Jerusalem,” for which the premium of €100 has 
been awarded to Mr. J. Hancock. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, March, 1849. 











Honorary 
Secretaries. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 


Five. Ad Is, Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842, under 
the immediate protection of Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN; 
Patron, His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G.—The Nobilit 
and Subscribers are ee informed that the THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Institution will take 
= in Freemasons’ Hall on SATURDAY, MARCH 3ist, when the 
ost Noble the MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER will take the Chair, 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 











URIAL of the DEAD in the MIDST of the 
LIVING.—NATIONAL SOCIETY for the ABOLITION of 
BURIAL in TUWNS.—A PUBLIC MEETING wiil be holden at 
the WHITTINGTON CLUB (late Crown and Anchor, Strand), on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 4th of April, to Petition Parliament 
for the immediate closing of Burial Places in Cities and Towns. 
B. B. CABBELL, Esq, M.P., F.R.S., (supported by several other 
Members of Parliament,) will take the Chair, at Eight o'clock pre- 
a>. apenas from several Metropolitan Parishes are expected 
o attend. 

Parties desirous of furthering the views of the Society, or who may 
have facts to i re req d to address the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. C. J. Tutcxe, 17, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London, as early as possible. 





FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, PUBLIC ROOMS, 
ENTRANCE HALLS, ETC. ETC. 





PIERCE’S 
PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE-GRATE. 





PIERCE solicits an examination of his newly-invented method 
of WARMING and VENTILATING, by means of his 


PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE-GRATF, 


which, from the novelty of its principle, simp of its gement, 
and elegance of its design, combined with its great economy in use, 
renders this Grate suitable for any situation where a powerful degree 
of warmth and the cheerful open fire are desirable. 


PIERCE having at length succeeded in producing that long- 
sought desideratum, a healthful and salubrious atmosphere, such as 
is telt on a pleasant summer’s day, which can by means of this, his 
PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE, be enjoyed during 
the most dull and dreary of our winter months. 

The above invention is specially adapted for warming Churches, 
Infant and other Schools, Railway Offices, Entrance Halls, Banking 
Houees, &c. &c., or any situation where warmth and purity of air are 
desirable. 

It may be seen in daily use at the Patentee’s Manufactory. 5, 
JERMYN STREET, Regent Street; also at the Exposition of British 
Manufactures now exhibiting at the Society of Arts, Johu Street, 
Adelphi. 

For detailed particulars and opinions of the public Press, see 
Literary Gazette, 3rd February, Builder, 17th February, 1849, &c. &c. 








OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
\) of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS throughout 
ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 


PRESIDENT. 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon. Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 
TREASURER. 


Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 


AUDITORS. 
John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 


At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven Street, on Wed- 
nesday, the 7th day of March 1849, the cases of 33 Petitioners were 
considered, of which 24 were approved, 5 rejected, 1 inadmissible, 
and 3 deferred for inquiry. 


Since the Meeting held on the 7th of February, SEVENTEEN 
DEBTORS, of whom 10 had Wives aud 25 Children, have been Dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was £307 9s. 1ld.; and the following 


BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT: 







Frederick Chatfield, Esq, per M 
Lord Sherborne, per Messrs. Hoare. 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by the following Bankers: 
Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the books may be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, and where the 
Society meet on the first Wednesday in every month. 


JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


oacco 
ecooo 





OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY. 
A FLORAL and FANCY FETE will be held on the 2ist 
and 22nd of June next, at the Hanover Square Rooms, under the 


atronage of 
seietee The QUEEN, 
The QUEEN DOWAGER, 
The Duchess of KENT, 
The Duchess of GLOUCESTER, 
The Duke and Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 

and other noble and exalted personages, in aid of this Charity 
Contributions of work will be gratefully received. The names of 
Ladies Patronesses and Stall Holders, with detailed prospectuses, 
will be duly published. 


2, Charlotte Row. E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 





MONEY. 
OANS from £5 to £200 advanced on personal 


security, respectable references being required, at the JOINT 
STOCK LOAN OFFICE. 70, CHANDOS STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. Immediate advances are made if approved. Loans 
granted in any part of the country. A Form of Application sent on 
receipt of two postage stamps. 
Office hours—10 to 6, 





\ ECHI’S PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS 
are decidedly the most unique and elegant ever manufac- 
tured. The designs are various, as well as the prices, and the econo- 
mical may be suited as easily as those whose wealth entitles them to 
seek for the most recherché articles which art can produce. The 
apier-maché work-tables, work-boxes, tea-caddies, writing cases, 
inkstands, hand screens, card-boxes, &c., are really superb. Mechi 
has a stock of dressing-cases not to be s ssed ; also, an immens? 
assortment of writing-desks, table cutlery, Sheffield plated ware, &c., 





His cushioned bagateile tables are renowned for their superior con- 
struction,—Manuf; y, 4, Leadenhall Street, London, 








GILBERT’S 


PATENT OPERATING CHAIR AND FULCRUM 


FOR THE EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


BY WHICH THE OPERATION IS PERFORMED WITH MUCH MORE EASE 
AND SATISFACTION TO BOTH PATIENT AND OPERATOR. 
W MATTHEWS has the pleasure of intro- 

e ducing and recommending to the notice of the profession 
the above valuable invention, (patented by Mr. H. Gilbert, Surgeon 
and Operating Dentist, M.R.C.S., &c., of No. 1, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall East,) p ing the following advant 
_ Ist. A powerful and steady fulerum for the forceps or extracting 
instruments to rest upon, by which they become safe and elflective 
levers, independent of the teeth, gums, or alveoli. 

2nd. Little or no lateral force being required beyond detaching the 
tooth from its b dhesions, the diseased tooth is less 
liable to be crushed. 

3rd. The tooth being raised from its socket by an almost perpen- 
dicular power, there is less disturbance and fracture of the alveolus, 
less breaking up and laceration of the surrounding structures, con- 
sequently infinitely less pain, and no fear of after hemorrhage or 
exfoliation. 

4th. The Elevator, hitherto a dangerous and difficult instrument to 
use, with the aid of Mr. Gilbert’s Fulcrum will be found a most 
invaluable instrument for extracting stumps. 

All who have seen the above invention, amongst whom are some of 
the most eminent surg ists of the day, pronounce it 
to be an immense improvement in Dental Surgery. 

W. Matthews can confidently recommend the Chair to the profes. 
sion, as it is admirably adapted for all operations on the mouth, nose, 
ear, eye, or any other part of the head and throat. It will also serve 
as an ordinary easy chair for study, &c. 

“ We can confidently direct attention to it as a boon to the profes. 
sion and the public.”—Lancet, Dec. 2, 1848. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
W. MATTHEWS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
10, Portucat Srrest, Lincotn’s Inn, Lonpon. 

















ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Petrone Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an ag ble d I inf on the handg, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, forinfants. The ‘ Petro.ine Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. " . 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a mod price, is lable for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other i be idered a b ficial antidote, 











R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO. HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Trcuzonne Sereet, REGENT’s. QUADRANT. 





E?. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and (lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
Hi. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, wit) 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g8.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





THE REGISTERED SAFETY SWIVEI. 





T= Proprietors of the new registered Swivels 
or Hooks beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that 
they can be obtained (at the cost of a few Shillings) of the principal 
Jewellers in Regent Street, Piccadilly, Oxford Street, Cornhill, the 
Strand, &c. &c. &c. 

These unique articles of Jewellery effectually protect the Watch or 
Chain; have no steel or visible Spring of any kind, and can be im- 
mediately attached or detached by the Wearer. 


- 





[T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreigt 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg (0 
remind the Nobility, Gent: y, and Artists, that they continue t 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &¢., 
and 7 they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 








she QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVIII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 2ist, and BILLS for insertion by 
the 24th inst. 

Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








TNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers before THURSDAY uext, the 
22nd, and BILLS by SATURDAY next, the 24th inst. 


London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 
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WESTERN 
IFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 
3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 

In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar and important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invited to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Op Lives, for which ample security is provided by the large capital 
of the Society. 

Examrie.— £100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of £10 4 0 to a Male Life aged 60 
_ 12 3 1 - 65 
= 1416 3 - 70 
- 18 11 10 - 75 

The Annuities are payable HaLr-yEaRLyY; and the first half-year’s 
Anuuity is paid six months after the purchase-money is received. All 
expenses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 

Information, free of expense, can be obtained from 


A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


Payable as long 
as he is alive. 





yervesss LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


18s, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 
Established 13838. 





Trustzes—Benjamin Hawes, Esq.; Chas. Baldwin, Esq.; 
hos, Nesbit, Esq. 





The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by the 
Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain on 
credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside abroad 
is peated, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign risks is 
published. 


Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are appropriated to assurers 
entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the g of most undoubted personal sureties. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary & Secretary. 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION, 


This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benetits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
— facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 
public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing fund, lated from the premiums on upwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1843. 








Cr OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7th and 8th Vict. cap. 110. 
For the ASSURANCE of LIVES and SURVIVORSHIPS, the 
PURCHASE and GRANT of ANNUITIES, the PURCHASE of 
LIFE INTERESTS and REVERSIONS, ENDOWMENTS for 


WIDOWS and CHILDREN, and ACCUMULATIVE ASSUR- 
ANCES, 


No. 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 





CAPITAL, QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of , Robert Keate, Esq., F.R.S. 
Hereford. | Stephen H. Lee, Esq. 
Robert Owen Alland, Esq. David Ogilvy, Esq. 
Willian Betts, Esq. John Powis, Esq. 
ames Risdon Bennett, Lt.-Colonel Rowland. 
M. William Simpson, Esq. 
William Thacker, Esq. 
| William A. Thomas, Esq. 
Francis Watts, Esq., F.S.A. 
| George Watson Wood, Esq. 


Esq., 


D. 
John Blakeway, Esq. 
Charles Collick, i 
George M. Dowdeswell, Esq. 
- A. Durnford, Esq. 


ACTUARY. 
G. J. Farrance, Esq. 
The CITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY offers 
Three modes of Assurance, 
The Mutual, 
The Proprietary, and 
The Deposit or Accumulative. 
= Society, although a Proprietary oue, offers to the Assured, on 
¢ Mutual or “ with profit” scale, all the profits arising from that 
ranch; thus embracing all the benefits of a Mutual Society, without 





Atat. 


Preparing for i Publi 


NEW WORK BY THE OXFORD CRADUATE. 


tion, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with Plates. 





THE SEVEN LAMPS 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Author of “ Moprrn Painters.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





This day, with Maps, &c. 


HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the origin 
of the Nation to the BATTLES of the SUTLEJ. By JOSEPH 
DAVEY CUNNINGHAM, Captain, Benga! Engineers. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, with numerous Woodcuts, post Svo, 
ISITS to MONASTERIES in the LEVANT. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT, 


during a JOURNEY to the OASES of SIWAH. By BAYLE 
ST. JOHN, Esq. 


On March 31st will be published, post 8vo, 
A RESIDENCE in SIERRA LEONE: in a 
Series of Letters. By a LADY. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, with 
price 10s. 6d. 


LEMENTS of ELECTRO-BIOLOGY ; or 

the VOLTAIC MECHANISM of MAN; of ELECTRO- 

PATHOLOGY, ey of the Nervous System; and of ELECTRO- 

THERAPEUTICS. By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the 

Bank of England, to the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, to the 
Royal General Dispensary, &c. &c. &c. 


London: Lougman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row ; 
and Horue, Thornthwaite and Wood, 123, Newgate Street. 





Illustrations on Wood, 





ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


OSWORTH’S COMPENDIOUS ANGLO- 
SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo, closely printed 
in treble columns, elcth, 12s. 


VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON, 
with Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse. Royal 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
(the best introduction ever published.) 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of SHAKSPERE QUOTA- 


TIONS; being a Collection of the Maxims, Proverbs, and 
most remarkable passages in the Plays and Poems of Shakspere; 
arranged in alphabetical order, and showing the Act and Scene from 
which each Quotation is taken, With a Preface and occasional Notes. 
By C.J. WALBRAN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Just published, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON THE TEETH. 
By AUGUSTUS COOK. 


“This is a little work on various subjects eonnected with the teeth, 
plainly and unostentatiously written, and which may prove useful, 
not only to the professional, but also to the general reader. Mr. 
Cook has touched uvon several points appertaining to the pathology 
and treatment of dental diseases ; and he has mate some excellent 
and practical remarks “On the Disadvantages of Inattention to the 
Teeth,” and on their diseases, — pointing out that, with ordinary 
care, much mischief may be obviated. e recommend the treatise 
for perusal.”—Lancet. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ATLAS EVER PUBLISHED. 


On the 31st March, will be published, Part I., price 1s., Tallis’s 
Imperial copyright edition of 


HE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS, and Modern 
History of the World, Geographical, Political, Commercial, 


and Statistical. Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esa., 
Author of the “ History of the British Colonies,” &c., 


LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE, WITH 
PORTRAITS. 





On the 24th of this month will be published, Vol. I. of the 
Yew Edition of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

This Edition, reprinted from the Seventh, is in Demy Octavo, 

printed on a new and elegant Pica Type, and Superfine Paper, to 


range iu Libraries with the Standard Editions of our English His- 
toriaus. 


It will be embellished with numerous Portraits, engraved in the 
first style of art, from originals selected with the strictest regard to 
authenticity and correct resemblance. 


One Hundred copies have been printed in Royal Octavo, forming 
with Proof Impressions of the Portraits, a very splendid book. For 
these early orders should be given, 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
CONTAINS PORTRAITS OF LOUIS XVI. AND MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


THE SECOND VOLUME, 


WITH PORTRAITS OF MIRABEAU, DANTON, AND MARAT, WILL 
BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIKGT OF MAY. 





THE ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS, 


Tilustrating the History, will be issued in Parts with the Volumes, 
Chronologically arranged. Price 3s. 6d. each. 





Lately published, 
I. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
BEING THE SEVENTH, IN TWENTY VOLUMES CROWN OCTAVO, 
WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. PRICE £6, BOUND IN CLOTH. 
All the Volumes have been reprinted, and may be had separately. 


Il. 


THE ATLAS of One Hundred MAPS 


and PLANS, uniform in Size with the above Crown Edition. Price 
£2 12s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
111. 


AN EDITION OF THE ATLAS 


in Demy 8vo, to range with the Octavo Editions of the History. 
Price £3 13s, 6d. bound in cloth. 


Iv. 
EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 


of EUROPE, for the Use of Scaoois and Youne Persons, in One 
Volume, post Svo, price 7s. 6d. 





William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 
37, Paternoster Row, London. 





MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 


In small post Svo, price 5s, 


EVELATIONS of LIFE and OTHER 

POEMS. By JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of “ Cati- 
line,” *‘ Italy,” &c, 

“The principal poem in this collection has the merit of an elevated 
purpose, thoughtfully expounded, earnestly enforced, and illustrated 
by great power and beauty.” 

“There are many deep thoughts and superb passages in the ‘ Reve- 
lations of Life,’ drawn from the human heart, as also from the con- 
templation of nature.”—Literary Gazette. 


Lendon: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








c. 
The MAPS are drawn and engraved by J. Rapkin, from Goverament 
and other authenticated sources, including all new boundaries, dis- | 
coveries, and lines of Railways, of which accounts have been received 
in London to the time of going to press. | 
The ILLUSTRATIONS are beautifully engraved by Wallis, Allen, 
Rogers, Kernot, &c., from original drawings by Warren, Wray, 
Marchant, &c. 

Each Part will contain two finely-coloured Maps, with descriptive 
letter-press. 





any of the risks or liabilities, 
. E. F, LEEKS, Secretary. 


Published by J, and F. Tallis, London and New York, 


This day is published, price 2s., free by post, 2s. 6d. 
T= SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live 


anp Waat To Live For; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-management ; together with Instructions for securing per- 
fect Health, Longevity, and that sterling state of happiness only 
attainable through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course 
of life, By a PHYSICIAN. 


Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster Row, London, 
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COLBURN’S AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 


NOTICE!—VOL. VIII. OF THIERS’ HISTORY 
OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE 


Ig NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 
CoyTENTs :—FONT AINEBLEAU—ARANJUEZ—BAYONNE. 


N.B.— Orders should specify “Cornurn’s AutHoRIzED TRANSLATION.” 
y 





Also, Now Ready, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
STIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 


Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen; and Yienna, from 1769 to 1793; with 
Biographical Memoirs of Queen Caroline Matilda, Sist€r of George III. 
EDITED BY MRS. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 


2 vols. 25s. bound. 
—_ — ’ 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





LAMARTINE’S “MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH.” 
, Forming Vol. If. of the Parlour Library of Instruction. 


(A NEW MONTHLY SERIES OF WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, HISTORY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, ) 
PRICE GNE SHILLING, FANCY BOARDS. 


SIMMS AND MINTYRE, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND DONEGALL STREET, BELFAST. 





Regan anati 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth lettered, price 18s, 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


BEGUN BY HIMSELF, AND CONTINUED BY J. G. LOCKHART, ESQ. 


“ The minutest details of the life of such a mamas Scott will never fail to be of interest and value; but to very many 
the reduction of the book, from seven volumes to something of a more portable size and shape, will be very acceptable, 
and 800 closely-printed pages quite enough. ‘The condensation is carefully and skilfully executed, while the original work 
is not shorn of its proportions, of its merits, or even of its faults. In all respects, save size, in substance, spirit, and style, 
it is the same book —‘ another, yet the same.’ ”— Scot. , 30th D ber, 1848, : 








Third Edition, in One Volume crown 8vo, bound and lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
The SAME, suitable for presents, elegantly done up in cloth, gilt edges, Two Engravings, 5s., as 


BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“ An invaluable School Book, exciting in the young a desire to read; while, at the same time, the youthful mind is 
improved and nourished by the themes on which it is exercised.”—Glasgow Herald, January 15, 1849. 

“A most commendable and attractive School Collection. The idea of such a book well illustrates the enterprising 
ingenuity of the late Mr. Cadell.”—Scotsman, February 17, 1849. 





New and Cheap Sdition of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
Will be ready in April, in 4 vols. feap. 8vo, with Eight Steel Engravings, cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT’S INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, & ADDITIONS. 
** Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to Music, will be found in this Edition. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


le 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TYPEE” & “OMOO.” 
In Three Vols: post Svo, 


Mardi; and a Voyage Thither. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, 


Author of “Typee and Omoo.” 
[Published this day. 


Ir. 
ROBERT BELL, ESQ. 
Tn Two Vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


Memorials of the Civil War. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
Includivg an extensive Correspondence with the most distinguished 
Persons of the Period. 

EDITED FROM THER ORIGINAL MSS. 
By ROBERT BELL, Esa, 
Author of “The History of Russia,” “Life of Canning,” &c, 
Forming the concluding Volumes of the Fairfax Correspondence. 
[Next week. 
1II. 
THE FRENGH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, 
Eighteen Hundred and Twelve. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH INVASION OF 
RUSSIA. 
From the German, 
Iv. 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ. 
In Three Vols, post 8vo, 


Frank Forester & His Friends. 


OR, WOODLAND ADVENTURES IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of “ Field Sports in the United States aud the British Provinces 
of America,” “ Cromwell,” “Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c. 
[Next week. 


[Next week, 


v. 
THE WHITE NILE. 
In Two Vols. post Svo, with a Map, &c., 
An Expedition to Discover the 
Source of the White Nile. 

By FREDERICK WERNE. 

With a Preface, by Caan Ritrer. Translated by Caantas Wit114M 
O’RErLiy. 
vi. 
In Three Vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 


The Western World ; 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
With a Chapter on California. 
Br ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
vil. 
In post Svo, price 2s, 6d. 


The History of Scotland. 
Paxt 11,.—Concivsion. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
(Bentley’s Cabinet Library. This day published, 
vill. 
In Three Vols. post Svo, 


Dudley Cranbourne: 


A WOMAN’S HISTORY. 


By SKEFFINGTON MOORE, Esq. F 
. [Now ready at every Library. 


(Now ready. 


Ix. 
In fost 8vo, price 6s. 


Recollections of an Old Soldier, 


BEING MEMOIRS OF THE LATE COLONEL F, 8, TIDY, C.B., 
24TH REGIMENT. 
With Anecd of his C Pp 


By his Daughter, MRS. WARD, Aathorot “ Five Years in Kaffirland.” 
[Now ready. 





x. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


Frontenac. 
A ROMANCE OF INDIAN LIFE. 
A POEM. 
Ry ALFRED B. STREET, the celebrated American Poet. 
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